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A New “Genuine Detroit”’ 
Product 


Here is a new Detroit Force Feed Oiler, which 
provides automatic, positive and dependable lubri- 
cation for all types of steam engines, gas engines, 
pumps and air compressors. 

Direct drive, exact oil delivery, accurate regu- 
lations, simple mechanism, positive adjustment, 
better sight feed and convenient flushing device 
are some of the distinctive features incorporated 
in its design. 

The Model JTS is a standardized product, made 
in one feed and furnished complete with neces- 
sary fittings for easy and substantial lubrication. 

It is a ready seller and profitably carried in 
stock by jobbers and dealers in Mill Supplies. 
Write for our Special Dealer’s Prices. 


DETROIT [UBRICATOR (OMPANY} 
DETROIT.U.S.A,, 


Design 
Material 
Workmanship 
Finish 
Reputation 
Service 


Sell 
Themselves 


SAGINAW MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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The Chicago Belting Company 
taKes great pleasure in announc- 
ing the election of 


Mr. Vance McCarty 


as a Vice-President of this cor- 


poration 
Trade Mark 
Mr. McCarty will make his headquarters at our direct factory 
branch at 127-129 Water Street, New York City. He will 
have charge of all sales in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Rhode !sland, New Jersey, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, West Virginia and the District of Columbia. 


SEALON, Chicago Heltin Company 


vianulacturers of Belting 
119 NorrH Green STREET 
CHICAGO, USA 


—Order Now. 


Param, Your brush and broom | 
requirements for September 
[re . delivery should be made and 
Ee known early. Advise your dealer 2 Million 
what you will need. — 
ane 
Business conditions are beginning to Brooms 
turn upward. Long continued back- a Year” 


ward buying will compel greatly in- 
creased fall purchases. Don’t be caught 
on a “‘seller’s market.” 

Now is the time to place your order. CAPITAL 
products serve and satisfy. Better made--longer 
life--less costly in the end. We will not cut the 
quality to reduce the cost a few cents. To do so 
only lessens our products’ life and value at your 
expense. Write for our catalog 17. 


Indianapolis Brush & Broom Mfg. Co, 


Indianapolis 


Capital Ked Cap Broom 
All corn or corn and fibre mixed 
Any size 


Indiana 


CAPITAL BENCH DUSTER 


Bench Capital bactory bloor Brush Showing mixture 
Better than bristle for heavy work Teneths 14-16-18-94 inches A Hen 


PITAL Brushes Brooms 
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MULL QUPPLIES 


“SATISFIED” 


That Is What You Will Say After Trying 


C.D. RAILROAD UNIONS 


The Unions With the Brass Vaive Seated Disc 


NO GASKETS REQUIRED 
DURABLE, ECONOMICAL AND SAFE 


ILLINOIS MALLEABLE IRON Co., CHICAGO, ILL. 


j Manufacturers of a Complete Line of MALLEABLE AND 
—— CAST IRON PIPE FITTINGS Write for Catalogue 


re SH 


This mark is your 


Insurance 


The Highest 
Grade File Made 


‘“‘The File You Will Eventually Use’’ 


DELTA FILE WORKS, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


W. O. Davey & Sons ny 
Friction Board and Oakum 


of time-tested, time-proven 
70 Years QUALITY are back of 


every piece of goods bearing the DAVEY stamp 


Davey’s 
guarantee 
means 
satisfaction 
or your 
money 


back. 


You are assured you are giving your customers the BEST when you sell them DAVEY’S 
goods. You protect yourself, at the same time, against ‘“‘kicks” and “sore,” dissatisfied trade. 
Try us with a sample order—your others will follow. 


W. O. DAVEY & SONS, 164 Laidlaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


LEIGH H. DAVEY, Presiden - E. S. DAVEY, Secretary Wm. O. DAVEY, Treasurer 
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“THE SATURDAY 


Valves 


EVENING POST 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


PU 


BLICITY 


with mutual benefits 


JENKINS. advertising appears regu- 
larly in publications with a total cir- 
culation of over 3,500,000. A story 
of the desirability of Jenkins installa- 
tions is addressed to every possible 
valve user. Advertisements are di- 
rected to architects, engineers, plumb- 
ers, steamfitters, executives, and home 
owners—they can read the Jenkins 
story regularly in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Literary Digest, and more 
than sixty trade, technical, engineer- 
ing, architectural, industrial, and home 
owner publications. 


The valve buyer is urged to purchase 
Jenkins Valves from his supply man. 


JENKINS BROS. 


New York, Chicago. Philadelphia, Boston 
Montreal, London, Havana 


FACTORIES: Bridgeport, Conn.; Elizabeth, 
N ; Montreal, Canada. 


A Remarkable 
Machine— 


HE utility and convenience of “Toledo” 
Drives for operating geared pipe thread- 
ers and cutters are universally conceded 

by those who have given this remarkable 
machine a trial. 


It increases the efficiency of geared pipe tools 
almost a hundred fold. ‘Takes the place of 
ratchet handle, and attaches or detaches ex- 
actly the same and just as casily. It is instantly 
interchangeable and operates tools five times 
faster than by hand. 

If your trade uses geared threaders and cut- 
ters, there is a ripe and potential market for 
the “Toledo” Portable Power Drive. 


Are you fully profiting by its splendid sales 
possibilities in your territory 7 


Write us for our new Catalog “F.” 


The Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


New York Office, 50 Church st., New York City. 


When writing 


to Advertisers please mention MILL Suppcirs 
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MLL QUPPLIES 


This plant of The Buckeye Rubber Products Company at Willoughby, Ohio, 
contains over 144,000 feet of manufacturing space. 


Specifications 
on Belting 


Our new belt presses are now ready to turn out for you 
the kind of belting you require. 

Let us know your specifications, we will make samples for 
you and quote prices, terms and delivery dates. 

This great, modern plant is under the direction of men who 
have spent their business lives with mechanical and molded 
rubber goods companies of national fame. 

We are making wrapped goods, mechanical and molded 
rubber goods and Polack Solid Truck Tyres “Since 1800 
World’s Standard.” 

We welcome inquiries for anything that we can make for 
you. Let us know your needs. 


The Buckeye Rubber 


Products Company 


Willoughby, Ohio 
New York, 527 W. 23rd St. Chicago, 35 S. Dearborn St. 
Mechanical and Molded Rubber Goods, Wrapped Rub- 


ber Specialties, Polack Solid Truck Tyres, “Since 1899 
—W orld’s Standard.” 
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Teed, 
roguce 
mill by the well-known Medart 


process. Made of special 


true to size. 


Male and Female Flange 

ing. Pressed on 

shaft ends and faced to 

insure accurate align 


Steel Rim 
SPLIT PULLEYS 


N 1879, Medart gave to American industry the 
first steel rim pulley ever built. This same 
type is being made today—a fact in itself sig- 

nificant of the high excellence of the standard to 
which every Medart product is built. 


removable, extended sleeve. 
More than 60,000 in use. 


Medart Steel Rim Pulleys are absolutely free from shrinkage 
strain, definitely retain their shape and do not wreck from 
centrifugal force. They make full contact with the belt sur- 
_ face, are designed for any service and are either bored to fit 
the shaft or furnished with interchangeable bushings. 


Sizes range from 8 inches diameter, 3 inches face, to 15 feet 
diameter, 50 inches face. 


Send for Catalog No. 26 and Supplement 1-A, or submit 
specifications for our engineers’ estimate. 


Mitre Gearing. Whatever your : MEDART PATENT PULLEY COMPANY 
fo ae — General Offices and Works: St. Louis, U. S. A. 
eter. Office and Warehouse: Cincinnatl Offices: Chicago and Phitadeiohia 


2MEDAR®- «eazs EVERYTHING *“LINE SHAFTING EQUIPMENT 


When writing to Advertisers please mention SuppLies 
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KMLL QUPPLIES 


THERE IS BUT ONE 


That one is the old-time, original wood 
split pulley with arms edgewise to the 
strain, every pulley made entirely of hard- 
wood, rim segments glued and doubly 
nailed, arms built into alternate layers of 
the rim and made so eternally strong and 
true that it is practically everlasting and 
indestructible. 

“The Reeves” Wood Split Pulley is so 
good, so efficient, so satisfactory to users 
and so much in demand that there are imi- 
tations galore—but “The Reeves” is not 
and cannot be duplicated outside “The 
Reeves” factory. 

As protection to yourself and your cus- 
tomers see that the pulleys you handle are 
stamped with “The Reeves” trademark and 
name. 


REEVES PULLEY CO. 


Columbus, Indiana 
Chicago Branch, 
Corner Clinton and Monroe Sts. 


Sold exclusively thru 


jobbers and dealers 
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WILLIAMS’ “AGRIPPA” 
TOOL HOLDERS 


For all machining oper- 
ations. Literature on 
request. 


J.H. WILLIAMS & CO., ‘‘The Drop-Forging People’’ 


BROOKLYN BUFFALO CHICAGO 
42 Richards St. 42 Vulcan St. 1042 W. 120th St. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILt Sureties 
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Transmission Equipment 


Required—Then What? 


_. your customer is ready to con- 
sider new transmission equipment 
for his plant he is face to face with one 
of the serious problems in modern fac- 
tory management. 


Many of the most difficult installa- 
tions in the country have been satisfac- 


torily handled by 


THE GC) LINE 


SONS CO, 


This complete line of transmission equipment 
offers users everywhere the exact appliance or 
appliances which will handle each particular job 
with the least possible loss of power. 


If you have a customer whose problems are 
unusual let our engineering department help you 
—for details of this co-operative service and com- 
plete catalog, address 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS CO. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


A 
Complete 
Line of 
Equipment 
for Every 
Transmission 


Need 


Ask for 
Details 

of Our 
Dealer 


Plan 


Br INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


NEW YORK.U.S.a 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppiries 
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QUPPLIES 


USE THESE STICKERS 


on your correspondence and 
parcels. One sticker on a 
letter may cause the buyer 
to think twice before he 
places his order direct 
with a manufacturer. 


YOU 


can sell 
packing 
now when 
other supplies 
are not selling, — 
providing you 
sell Ovalhole Hbol- 

low Center Packing. 

It is a patented spe- 
cialty that’s easily sold 
and brings repeat orders. 


Sold throughout the world by 


only one jobber in each city. 


You can secure these 
stickers from 
us at a very 
small cost. 


Write us 
Today. 


THE HOLLOW CENTER PACKING Co. 


West THIRD STREET 
CLEVELAND, OnI0. 
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“QUALITY FIRST” 


Why 0-B Valves Give Longer, Better Service 


Because sufficient bronze of good quality is used through- 


out the valves. Skilled workmen machine the parts. 


They are carefully inspected, 
assembled, then given a final 
LESt, 
A combination of design, 
material and workmanship 
enable them to give satisfac- 
tion at all times. 


The Ohio Brass Co. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 


343 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 50 Church St., New York City 
710 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wm. P. Horn & Co., Pacific Coast Agents 
los Angeles Portland Seattle 


San Francisco 


When Business Is Slow 


is the time to advertise. Keep 
your name and your products 
before the buying public, and 
when they do buy, your invest- 
ment in advertising will be re- 
paid. 


DETROIT 


Get Our Prices 


Before Putting in 
Your Stock Order 


You can keep in touch with 
Mill Supply Dealers in the 
United States continually by 
using the Engineering Direc- 
tory. Send for a copy if you 
do not have one. The price is 
$4 for the two sections and a 
year’s subscription to MILL 
SUPPLIES. 


Engineers’ 

537 South Dearborn St. Red Book 
CHICAGO Free for 
Asking 


American Injector Co. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SurpLirs 
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The Right Snip 


Whether you are right handed or 
left handed, whether the job is difh- 
cult scroll or circular work or ordi- 
nary straight work, you will find just 
the right snip in the extensive 
PEXTO line, which consists of 
twenty-five styles with different sizes 
of each style. 


PEXTO SNIPS have been famous 
since 1819 because of quality ma- 
terial and expert workmanship. 


For the tinsmith, mechanic, auto- 
mobilist, or for farm and home use. 


When buying tools look for the 
PEXTO mark. 


WORTH WHILE TOOLS 


THE PECK ,STOW & WILCOX Co. 
Southington ,Connecticut ,U.S.A. 
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Five Brands of 
Fabric Belting 


A complete line for supply dealers 


We have been 
manufacturing 
fabric belting 

for 23 years 


UR five leading brands of canvas stitched and solid fabrit belting com- 


prise a complete line for mill supply dealers. 


Five brands made and 


guaranteed by one manufacturer, with absolute sales protection—this is the 
best fabric belting proposition before supply dealers today. 


Many of our disributors in the larger industrial centers are among the largest 
and best known mill supply dealers in the country, and a number of them 
have sold our products continuously for twenty years. We have no branches 


and sell only through our established dealers. 


A VA AK Solid Fabric Belting. A 


belt having no laps to 
come apart, no plies to separate, no 
stitching to break, and less stretch than 
leather. A pliable and tough belt of re- 
markable strength, absolutely uniform in 
thickness, with adhesion qualities which 
remain throughout the life of the belt, in- 
suring the greatest possible traction and 
practically no slippage. 
Red Stitched Can- 


CARTO vas Belting. This 


belt was born of an idea that quality 
counts for more than price. The idea 
must have been good, for the customer 
who purchased the very first Carton 
stitched canvas belt produced by our 
factory twenty-three years ago is still 
buying Carton Stitched Canvas Belting. 


CARZAK Black Belting. A 
belt of high quality, 
particularly adapted to the extreme serv- 
ice required for elevating and conveying 
work. Something more than a mere fabric 
or canvas belt—a product that has built 
into it the accumulated knowledge, crafts- 
manship and experience of nearly a quar- 
ter century of sincere and intelligent ef- 
fort to improve and perfect a product to 


Our five leading brands are: 


the point where there is absolutely noth- 
ing superior. 


WILTR A Endless Tractor 
Belt. A_ belt 

built for a definite service—the econom- 
ical transmission of power from the trac- 
tor as a portable power plant to every 
piece of machinery that can be operated 
from such power. Made extremely flex- 
ible and pliable for operating over small 
pulleys, yet possessing all the sinewy 
strength so essential to transmission. 
Water-proof, oil-proof, sun-proof, Wiltrac 
operates equally well in the extreme heat 
of summer or the freezing cold of winter. 
Cc ARTO Endless Thresher 
Belts. In this field 

the Carton quality has an _ established 
reputation of over twenty years standing, 
and dealers who have handled Carton 
Thresher Belts continuously during that 
time will substantiate our claim that we 
have had practically no claims for adjust- 
ment due to failure of Carton belts to 
give satisfactory service. Being fully 
guaranteed, they are greatly desired by 
threshermen, who find that they are ex- 


tremely flexible and do not become stiff 
and hard. 


We have an attractive proposition for dealers in cities where our products are 
not now being sold 


CARTON BELTING COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


52 Everett St., Allston District, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Beaver No. 25. 1 to 2” 
without changing dies or 
bushings. 


Beaver No, 26 (Ratchet) 
1 to 2” without changing 
dies or bushings. 


Beaverette No. 6, % to 
%4” without changing dies 
or bushings. 


Now’s the Time to 


Push 
BEAVERS 


Economic conditions demand it. Everyone 
is cutting costs—your trade is doing it. They 
want labor-saving, time-saving, money-saving 
tools Recommend Beavers. PUSH 
BEAVERS. 


Show your trade they don’t have to change 
dies or bushings with Beavers; show them 
how they save time in not having to hunt for 
lost or mislaid parts; show them how one man 
can thread 4%” to 12” pipe with the “Six 
Best Sellers” shown here. They'll quickly see 
how Beavers pay for themselves and then 
return a good profit on the investment. 

YOUR profit on Beavers is liberal. Your 
sales resistance is less—and here’s where you 
cut YOUR sales costs. 

There’s no time now for unnecessary labor; 
there’s no time now for wasting man-power. 
And that’s the reason, by the way, why 
Beaver Die Stocks are more popular than 
ever before. 

Now’s your chance to lend a helping hand 
to your trade by pointing the way to reduced 
threading and cutting costs. 

Don’t let your stock of Beavers run down. 
Keep it up to standard. Be ready to give your 
“man” a Beaver the minute he mentions Die 
Stocks. 

Look over your stock records. Order 
Beavers NOW to build up your run down 
stock. The business is coming. We'll ship 
to you promptly. 

Beaver No. 80, 4% to 8”. PUSH BEAVERS. 
Beaver No. 90. 9 to 12”. 


Same principle as Nos, 41 
and 61. 


Beaver No. 41. 24% to 4” 
without changing dies, 


Beaver No. 61. 24% to 6”. 


A one-man geared tool, 


Ave. 
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Your Reputation rests 
upon the Steam Hose you sell 


The steam hose you sell must be safe. It 
is handled by men. Failure means pos- 
sibly an accident—even injury. Y our cus- 
tomer expects service, he expects safety. 
You can’t afford to experiment. You 
don’t need to experiment. 


Stock and sell Goodrich Steam Hose 


Goodrich products are known and used i 
in every industry. For fifty years they a 
have proven their reliability and econ- : 
omy. Therefore, Goodrich Steam Hose 
can be accepted by your customer as 
being absolutely dependable. 


Don’t risk the faith your trade has in you. 


THE B.F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Steam Hose 
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service 28 years 


On the Job 28 Years 


It’s because Sherwood Engineering Specialities are 
correctly designed and built that jobbers and dealers 
are centralizing their selling efforts on Sherwood. 


Take the two Felthousen Pumps in the engine room 
of Hotel Adelphi, Philadelphia. They were originally 
installed on two engines in the Hotel Bingham 28 years 
ago. When the Hotel Adelphi was constructed by the 
owners of Hotel Bingham these two pumps were trans- 
ferred to the new building. During this period of 
more than a quarter century the only repairs required 
were one set of springs for the check valves and one 
new plunger for each pump. 


For 32 years Felthousen Pumps have been built of red 
brass which is sufficiently hard to give the plunger and 
barrel good wearing qualities. Red brass is more ex- 
pensive than yellow brass, but it assures long life, and 
is used in the manufacture of Sherwood Engineering 
Specialties which are subjected to hard usuage or 
pressure of any kind. Every steam specialty manu- 
factured by Sherwood is built to yield satisfying returns 
in steadfast, never-faltering service. 


Once jobbers and dealers introduce one of the Sherwood Engineer- 
ing Specialties they are assured a satisfied customer and additional 
future business because more and more engineers everywhere are 
standardizing on Sherwood. Sales and advertising cooperation— 
including catalog pages—is gladly offered jobbers and dealers. 


SHERWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BRASS FOUNDERS AND FINISHERS 
Sole Manufacturers of Sherwood Engineering Specialties 


BUFFALO, N. Y. (18 


Felthousen pump in the Hotel 
Adelphi, Philadelphia, in 


a 


Have you received a 
copy of the Sherwood 
Book? It is well worth 
reading. It describes all 
Sherwood products in- 
cluding injectors, eject- 
ors,oil pumps, flue 
cleaners—acomplete line 
of power plant equip- 
ment ranging from fusi- 
ble plugs to grease cups. 


Write your name and 
address on the margin of 
this page. Forward it to 
us, and we will send the 
Sherwood Book to you 
by return mail. 
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MULL QUPPLUES 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“The Same, 


yet Different!”’ 


AND THE DIFFERENCE REPRESENTS IMPORTANT 
ADVANTAGES TO THOSE WHO SPECIFY OR USE 
BUTT-WELD PIPE. These two pieces of pipe are the same in size 


and material, but one is ordinary pipe (right), and the other (left) is 


NATIONAL 


Welding-SCALE FREE Pipe 


Note the uneven scale patches on the one and the clean, smooth sur- 
faces of the other. “NATIONAL” Welding-SCALE FREE Pipe (sizes 
'4 to 3-inch) is made by a special process which mechanically removes 
the heavy mill scale, or welding-scale; this means better galvanizing 
coating, reduction of corrosive tendencies, increased working capacity, 
and freedom from troubles caused by loose scale. 


Other advantages of “NATIONAL” Welding-SCALE FREE Pipe, with a descrip- 


tion of the manufacturing process, are given in “NATIONAL” Bulletin No. 7. 
Send for your copy today. 


District Sales Offices in The Larger Cities 
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PULL QUPPLUES 


Lace Leather & Fillet Leather 


You'll find the Lace Leather we manufacture to be extremely satisfactory. In the treatment 
of the hides. we are scrupulously careful to use only harmless ingredients with the result that the 
tensile strength is unusually high. 

Our Fillet is soft, pliable and uniform with fine feather edges. It fits snugly and easily into 
the pattern, giving perfect curvature to the Fillet. 

Write us for prices. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS 


Plant and General Offices: Philadelphia. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Greensboro, London, 


Limestone 


Special Motor Pulleys 
for motors, dynamos, 
trip hammers, and 


other work requiring pulleys 
of unusual mechanical accu- 
racy, strength and durability 


Immediate Shipment 


MODEL F 


3 to 15-Inch Diameter Inclusive May we send descriptive price list and discount sheet? 


The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 
Maysville, Kentucky 
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OUR WORLD RELATIONS 

Secretary Hoover recently delivered an ad- 
dress in Boston that should be read by every busi- 
ness man, and under that belief the address is re- 
produced in full in this issue. He deals with the 
problems covering our imports and exports in a 
most convineing way. He assumes that our ex- 
ports are but 10 percent of our production, but 
declares that export is vital to a stabilization of 
our industries, despite the fact that 20 percent 
of our wheat, 60 percent of our cotton and 75 per- 
cent of our copper goes abroad. To us this means 
that while our export trade is vital to a few of our 
industries, it sharply calls attention to, the per- 
centage reduction in value of exports to our in- 
dustries generally. 

Mr. Hoover figures Germany’s payments to the 


allies at $750,000,000 annually, most of which 
must be paid in manufactured goods, which 
she must produce at approximately  one-halt 


our cost to compete in our markets. She will have 
to practically double the amount of her prewar 
exports, and vastly increase the importation of 


raw materials. With a great loss of productive 
power in all the war torn states, they must strain 
every nerve—work harder, eliminate waste and 
standardize production. 

Mr. Hoover does not expect the people of the 
United States to sit idly by while our neighbors 
reconstruct the world for us. Our entire indus- 
trial machinery must show increased. efficiency. 
Our workers must increase their productivity, and 
our industries must operate on a smaller margin 
of profit. He sees lower taxes, lower freight 
rates, reduced government expenditures, vast de- 
velopment in our great waterpowers and water- 
ways, and an American merchant marine numer- 
ous self-sustaining. Mr. Hoover devoted 
considerable time to the question of foreign 
credits, and his conclusions are well worth care 
ful study. 


MILL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTORS 

At the close of 1920 there were in the United 
States 2.771 houses distributing factory, mine and 
steam supplies, machinery and tools—houses 
classing themselves as distributors of supplies in 
these lines, according to Engineering Directory, 
1921 issue. Our survey reveals, out of an appre- 
ciable percent. definitely reporting, an approxi- 
mate capitalization of $415,650,000, in round num- 
bers $150,000 per distributing house, assuming the 
same ratio for non-reporting organizations as for 
those reporting. On the same basis of estimate, 
these 2.771 distributors carry on the average 
stocks valued at $360.230,000, or an average of 
£130,000. Assuming the average turnover of 
stock is four times every twelve months, and it is 
believed that estimate is reasonable, we have a 
erand total of $1,440,920,000. The value of this 
great market to manufacturers is heing more 
venerally realized every day. The survey devel- 
oped that the houses reporting employed an aver- 
age of six salesmen each, and that these men cov- 
ered intensively the factories, mines, machine 
shops, foundries and garages in their territories, 
Mill and supply houses are as rule well 
financed, splendidly organized and thoroughly fa- 
mniliar with the industries in their field, and as a 
result have proved during recent years their eco- 
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nomic value beyond the shadow of a doubt. Auto- 
motive and electrical supplies and machine tools 
are assuming an importance in the eyes of the 
mill supply distributor that a few years ago 
would have seemed impossible. 

Any survey of the field turns up surprises. For 
instance, one house carries constantly more than 
a million dollars’ worth of machine tools. An- 
other has sold in excess of a million dollars’ 
worth of abrasive cloths and papers in a single 
twelve months. It is also of interest that washers 
are frequently bought in lots of a round million. 
The manufacturer who ean afford to overlook the 
mill supply jobber and the billion and a half dol- 
lar market he represents is the exception today. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC REVIVING 

Recent reports of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation show that the surplus of freight cars de- 
creased by 4,000 in a single week, and the surplus 
of coal cars decreased 1,445 during the same 
period. In spite of constantly repeated claims 
that freight traffie cannot revive under the pres- 
ent high rates, it is increasing, and increasing 
more rapidly than it did at any time in 1919. Al- 
though business declined to a lower point in 1921 
than in 1919, the railroads are handling more 
freight than in the latter year. Total car loadings 
in the last two weeks of May, 1919, were 1,441,567, 
while in the same period this year they were 
1.455.567. The number of carloads of freight 
shipped in one week recently was 787,287, an in- 
crease of 19 percent over February figures, and 
only 11 percent less than the same time last year. 
The loading of freight cars is a definite gauge of 
business activity, and this rapid revival in the 
face of existing freight rates should demonstrate 
heyond any possible doubt that business is not 
dead, but is steadily progressing toward normal 
health. 


DOES LUMBER NEED PROTECTION? 

The daily papers of the country, as well as 
congressional committees, are heatedly discussing 
the tariff bill now before congress. Most of the 
points at issue are of a technical nature, subjects 
for decision based upon expert advice only. There 
is one, however, that is so simple and fundamental 
in character that hesitation in deciding it seems 
almost ineredible. This is the question of protec- 
tion for finished lumber. That lumber is essential 
to the life of Ameriean industry and to national 
prosperity is obvious. That the domestic supply 
is limited and is rapidly being depleted is univer- 
sally known. That a tariff which prohibits or 
greatly restricts lumber importations will hasten 
the depletion, even to the danger point, can read- 
ily be deduced. 

It is true that Canada maintains a 25 percent 
ad valorem tariff against imports of finished lum- 
ber from the United States, and in addition, has 
an anti-dumping provision for an additional 10 


or 1) percent. It is argued that this country 
should reciprocate with a similar tariff. The fact 
of the existence of the Canadian tariff is apparent 
proof that Canada fears American competition. 

It is evident that American lumber interests 
have little to fear from Canadian competition. 
Under the proposed tariff it is asserted that not 
more than three percent of the dressed) limber 
used in this country would be imported from Can- 
ada, but the price to American consumers of the 
home product would be based ou the price of the 
imported product, and would of necessity increase 
building costs and restrict construction. A high 
tariff on lumber would work to the immediate 
advantage of the lumber interests, but the ulti- 
mate injury to the country as a whole would be 
unavoidable, and this fact should far outweigh 
every other consideration in determining the tariff 
schedule. We must protect our national interests 
by farsighted conservation of our destructable 
resources. - 

A NEW IDEA IN CO-OPERATION 

From Dunbar, Pa., comes one of the most sig- 
nificant bits of news that has appeared recently. 
Practically all the men of Dunbar are employed 
in the plant of the American Manganese Company. 
Recently the company served notice that, owing 
to present conditions, the plant would be forced 
to close down. The employees got together and 
proposed a 40 percent reduction in wages in order 
to continue working. The offer was accepted. 

The company, owning most of the houses in the 
town, responded with an offer to cut rents 40 per- 
cent. The merchants of Dunbar also entered into 
the spirit of the change and offered to make redue- 
tions in price on all necessities of life to meet the 
other cuts. 

The population of Dunbar is comparatively 
small. What the results will be is as vet unde- 
termined, but the significance of the plan lies in 
the evidence of a new attitude appearing in the 
businss world. When people begin to realize 
that the interests of the employer, the employee, 
the shop keeper and the farmer are mutual, and 
that the prosperity of each is dependent upon the 
prosperity of all the others, then we ean begin to 
hope for progress in the solution of our social 
and economic problems. It is the evidence of this 
dawning realization that makes the news item 
from Dunbar one of universal interest and im- 
portance, 


THE SOLDIERS’ BONUS 

The general public is in a whirl of muddled 
thinking over the proposed soldiers’ bonus. bill 
now before our national lawmakers, owing to the 
fact that it does not usually discriminate between 
vitally necessary aid for the crippled and broken- 
in-health survivors of the great war, and the 
millions who were mustered in and out of service 
unmarked either physically or mentally. 

Every right thinking person in this country de- 
sires and demands that those who suffered in 
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giving service to the country in the great war 
should be taken care of regardless of cost, but 
that billions of dollars should be appropriated at 
this time to the physically fit is bound to raise a 
storm of opposition that will reach all classes, the 
politicians and a majority of the ex-service men 
alone excepted. As politicians will decide the 
matter eventually, there is danger that our busi- 
ness men and industries may have saddled on 
them additional taxes so burdensome as to become 
a positive menace. Business generally, now so 
desperately in need of relief from absorption of 
‘apital by the government, cannot stand addi- 
tional taxation. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon is against the 
bonus, and presents unanswerable arguments why 
it should not pass, and President Harding thor- 
oughly agrees with him. While action on this 
dangerous legislation has been postponed for the 
present, there is no doubt it will be pushed to a 
decision during the next session of Congress. 
Then will come the test between greed and _polit- 
ical and sentimental folly, and sound statesman- 
ship and common sense. Untold millions for our 
crippled and broken in health, and until our coun- 
try’s financial health is at least partially restored, 
nothing in the way of a universal bonus. 


GREAT LAKES TO THE SEA 

A committee of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Tidewater Association on July 11 started on a 
tour of inspection and investigation of the entire 
route of the proposed deep waterway to the sea. 
Representatives of sixteen states, in the member- 
ship of the association, as well as several high 
officials of the Canadian government, composed 
the committee. The members of the party were 
the guests of the Canadian government and the 
program was filled with serious study all the way 
from Niagara Falls to Quebee. It had none of the 
characteristies of a junket. 

Kngineers have already made their report to 
the international joint commission at Washington, 
after eighteen months of survey. The cost of 
opening the Great Lakes to ocean traffie was esti- 
mated at $252,728,000, of which one-half will be 
borne by Canada. This requires an outlay of ap- 
proximately $126,000,000 by the United States. It 
is estimated that the value of the water power 
developed will alone pay more than 10°) perceut 
on the investment. According to Julius H. Barnes 
the saving to middle western producers will pay 
considerably more than 200 percent, and the sav- 
ing to American farmers will run as high as $336,- 
000 00 annually. 

The inspecting committee included a number 
of senators and representatives and many engin- 
eering and commercial experts. The information 
which they have acquired should be instrumental 
in getting prompt results at Washington which 
will be of tremendous value not only to the middle 
west but to the entire country, through the de- 
velopment of business and the elimination of 


waste. The only opposition to this great trans- 
portation proposition centers in New York City, 
and having its entirely selfish interest so obvious 
ought to multiply any effort made to block the 
Improvement. 


STEEL PRICE DEFLATION 

Manufacturers and distributors of mill sup 
plies, machinery and tools are vitally interested in 
the rapid read justinents going on in steel, iron 
and coke prices, and the consequent deflation of 
Wages in all the industries. The latest cut was in- 
augurated by Bethlehem, with similar action fol- 
lowing quickly by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and other prominent interests. The 
former cut wages in its plant in line with the re- 
duction in the price of its products, and other 
steel interests are sure to follow its lead. When 
this is done, labor costs will be back to the 1917 
level. Steel manufacturers are convinced that the 
railroads, the builders, and other big users of steel, 
will now feel certain that prices for the present 
have been brought as low as they possibly can be, 
and will gradually come in and buy. The eut in 
bars, plates, structural shapes, sheet bars, billets 
and slabs is $4 a ton, $2 to $16 a ton on stand- 
ard tubes, and $4 to $12 a ton on boiler tubes. The 
leading interest has also abolished the overtime 
day, which was put into effeet during the war as 
an emergency measure. So day by day we are 
returning to a normal condition in all lines and 
trades, except the printing industry. Tvpesetters 
—hand and machine—composing and press room 
men, engravers, electrotypers and binders, ap- 
parently have a strangle hold on the consumer, 
and fail to give heed to the cries of the oppressed. 
The consumers, unorganized and afraid. take a 
walloping every day, while the allied printing 
trades, waxing fat and arrogant under the secret 
backing of the employing printers—known <ol- 
lectively as the tvvothetx. national or local are 
content to grab off about 30 percent of the swag. 
Alas, the poor publisher. 


MOTOR TRUCK PROVES WORTH 


Carries Sand Short Distance at Big Saving in Time, Labor and 
Expense over Wheelbarrow Method 

An interesting incident, demonstrating the saving 
in time, labor and expense involved in using a motor 
truck for carrying sand over a short distance, occurred 
recently at the Stamford, Conn., plant of the Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co.. 

Six hundred tons of moulding sand were moved 
from a freight car on a railroad siding to the mould- 
ing room of a foundry, a distance of 200 feet—10 feet 
of which was a 12 percent grade up a concrete ramp, 
with a sharp right-angle turn into the shop at the top— 
in six nine-hour days by 18 men with wheelbarrows 
and shovels, at a cost of $545.72. 

The same amount of sand was later moved from the 
same place on the siding to the foundry by a Yale electric 
truck equipped with a standard detachable and dump 
body of 27 cubic feet capacity, in four nine-hour days. 
Two men did the job truck driver and shovel man. 
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Sound Ideas on Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover, in a Masterly Address in Boston, Cov- 
ered Our Business Problems in a Most Instructive and Satisfactory Way 


HERBERT HOOVER* 


lhere is a feeling of some uneasiness and even of pes- 
simism regarding the future of our foreign trade, in 
which I do not participate. 

Our exports and imports during the last few months 
have dropped nearly 50 percent in value from the high 
water mark of a vear ago. Some of this decrease is 
due to the fall in prices relatively more than volume; 
some of it to the temporary world depression and some 
of it lies deeper. 

In these times of troubled minds, we find much con- 
flict of opinion as to the situation and its remedies. Some 
extreme groups insist that inasmuch as our exports com- 
prise but 10 percent of our total production, therefore 
our foreign trade bears only this ratio to our economic 
life, and that consequently our true course is to forget 
it and to devote ourselves to healing our internal eco- 
nomic wounds. Other extreme groups consider that for 
our internal situation the only remedy is restoration of 
our export trade, and they would undertake desperate 
measures to accomplish it. In either case we must not 
allow the present extreme industrial depression — to 
obscure our view. We have passed through several 
depressions since the Civil War, and we have already 
turned the corner of this one. 

The importance of our foreign trade requires but little 
defense. I may say in passing that our whole standard 
of living greatly depends upon our imports, and that 
our exports are the great balance wheel for our pro- 
duction. Exports are vital to the stabilization of our 
industries, of price levels, of wages, and of employment. 
While our exports cover but a small per cent of our 
total production, on the other hand they do comprise 
a large percentage of the production of certain indus- 
tries. For instance, we generally export 20 percent 
of our wheat, 60 percent of our cotton, 75 percent of 
our copper, not to mention others. Unless we find a 
market for the surplus production of our great indus- 
tries, we shall continue to keep some 25 millions of our 
people in reduced buying power. We might even drive 
them into poverty—-during the many years that would 
be required to shift the whole basis of our internal pro- 
duction. Nor does a nation become rich by its exports 
alone—but by its trade. 

While many of the causes of the present depression 
lie within our own borders, vet there may be no recov- 
ery from these hard times for many years to come, if 
we neglect our economic relations abroad. [ven if we 
lower our vision of civilization in this crisis solely to our 
own selfish economic interest, we are vet mightily con- 
cerned in the recuperation of the entire world. The 
hard times that knock at every cottage door to-day come 
from Europe. No tariffs, no embargoes, no navies, no 
armies can ever defend us from these invasions. Our 
sole defense is the prosperity of our neighbors and our 
own commercial skill. The recovery of our foreign trade 
can march only in company with the welfare and pros- 
perity of our customers. 

When we analyze the present foreign trade situation, 
we find tremendous shifts in economic currents since 
1914. Indeed, we find great changes still in progress. 


*Address delivered by of Commerce Hoover in 


33, 1921. 


Secretary Boston July 


If we would guide our policies of production and of 
trade aright, we must keep these great changes constant- 
lv in mind. These profound alterations naturally fall 
into two divisions: The shift in the world’s production 
and markets and the shift in the world’s financial rela- 
tions. They bear upon each other, and they affect our 
three primary groups of food, raw material, and manu- 
factured goods differently. 


WORLD CHANGES IN PRODUCTION AND MARKETS 


There have been great changes in our own economic 
situation. We have not alone shifted from a debtor to a 
creditor nation. Our capacity for surplus production 
in food and manufactures has grown enormously during 
the war, until we have taken front rank of the world in 
foreign trade. 

The direction of our trade has shifted greatly. During 
the last year about one-half of our whole foreign trade 
was with Europe, but of our exports to them 80 percent 
were foodstuffs and raw material; of our exports to 
states outside of Europe about 75 percent were manu- 
factured goods. [urope in turn is our serious competi- 
tor in marketing of manufactured goods to the rest 
of the world. We have enormously increased our 
imports of tropical and other commodities that we do 
not produce. 

Since the Great War began, the world outside the 
fighting states of Europe has gained mightily in wealth, 
in standards of living, and in consuming power. Even 
omitting the United States, it has gained something like 
forty millions in population. The countries not directly 
affected by the war are indeed suffering from the general 
depression, but this depression with them is only the 
aftermath of the malevolent forces born of the past war 
booms. They have none of the deep economic wounds 
of the fighting states, and they will be quick to recover. 
During the war the productive capacity of these states, 
except possibly Japan, had no unusual increase because 
of their isolation through shortage of shipping. 

One of the economic shifts that affects the whole 
world profoundly is from Russia. Russia bore much 
the same relation to western Europe before the war 
that the Mississippi valley bears to our northwestern 
states. Russia was one of the great food bases of the 
manufacturing countries of western Europe, exchanging 
food for their fabricated products. These manufactured 
goods in turn were to some degree produced from our 
raw materials. [Even at best it will be many years 
before Russia will have recovered. We are to-day the 
only great source of enlarged food production. Europe 
must and will draw from us a great proportion of food 
supplies that she formerly drew from Russia. I see 
no basic reason why we should not continue to export 
approximately the same large volume of foodstuffs that 
we have shipped abroad during the past 12 months. This 
item alone at even present prices would be triple our 
pre-war food exports, and would represent the equal of 
more than 60 percent of our whole pre-war export 
trade. 

Another great but uncertain shift in world forces will 
arise out of Germany. The reparation payments must 
have a profound effect upon the whole economy of the 
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world. Germany is to pay outside her borders to the 
allies $500,000,000, plus 26 percent export duty, or, say, 
a minimum of about $750,000,000 per annum. Germany 
is left without much gold, foreign property, or foreign 
business earnings of consequence; therefore, these pay- 
ments must be made mostly by the sale of manufactured 
goods outside her borders. But beyond the reparation 
payments, she must also sell goods abroad in_ the 
amounts necessary to buy her imports of food and raw 
materials. 

Any calculation based on the pre-war trade of Ger- 
many implies an enormous increase—perhaps more than 
doubling—of her pre-war exports. In view of the ex- 
port duty and other payments, she must produce these 
goods for about one-half our production cost in order to 
take our markets. Such an increase in exports must be 
manufactured goods, and until the world consumption 
grows, these must be marketed in displacement of the 
goods of other industrial nations. We shall certainly 
feel the effects of this flow of goods that must be pro- 
duced if she is to make reparation payments. On the 
other hand, Germany must take more raw materials 
from us for this purpose. In any event, the crowding in 
the market of German exports will affect her immediate 
neighbors more than ourselves, for 80 per cent of her 
market, pre-war as well as in the future, must lie in 
-urope itself. 

The economic changes in the other combatant states 
in Europe obviously affects us also. The economic 
wounds given to them all by the war and peace will be 
long in healing. The sacrifice of skilled labor, of brains, 
and of property will require a generation to cure. The 
hates of many newly liberated states must cool slowly, 


-and their many new borders check the free flow of 


commerce. Many of these states possess masses of peo- 
ple who have suffered from exploitation and tyranny for 
generations. Their extreme reaction of bolshevism and 
socialism and nationalization are slowly dying out. Many 
governments have been unable to raise sufficient taxes 
to meet expenditures, and the ceaseless printing of cur- 
rency carries destructive inflation. All of them except 
the enemy states bear the burden of greater military 
establishments than even before the Great War. All 
this must accumulate to decrease their productive power 
and to lower their standards of living. 
THE WORLD MUST WORK HARDER 

In balance against this loss of productive power, their 
people over great sections are now coming to a full real- 
ization that they must work harder than ever before, and 
that they must export commodities for all that is in 
them, in order that they may make exchanges for the bare 
margin of life. They will some of them receive pay- 
ments from Germany in relief of their tax burdens. 
They are mobilizing the skill and the intelligence of their 
people to their economic salvation with the same dili- 
gence that they were mobilized in war. 

The great manufacturing states are straining every 
device of science and thought to the improvement of their 
industrial processes, to the simplification of products, to 
the elimination of waste—that they shall make every re- 
duction in production costs. In reinforcement of their 
marketing machinery, many of the governments are 
stimulating the consolidation of banks and of manufac- 
turing concerns. Governmental and government encour- 
aged combinations are being created to control exports 
and imports to exploit foreign markets. They are seek- 
ing special concessions for development and_ trade 
throughout the world. Altogether these policies com- 


prise a militancy in commercial expansion that compares 
with Elizabethan England. 

Any improvement in European production of manufac- 
tured goods will favorably affect our market for those 
raw materials such as cotton and copper, where we pos- 
sess the final supplies. In considering the demands for 
such raw materials, we must rememeber that the manu- 
facturing countries of western Europe have lost for a 
long time to come any great markets in Russia and 
Turkey; the population of Europe as a whole has not 
the consuming capacitiy for manufactured goods that it 
had before the war and, therefore,we must expect a less 
than pre-war consumption in the confines of Europe for 
their manufacture of our raw materials. But on the 
other hand, they will find after this depression is passed 
that the markets of the rest of the world are larger than 
before the war. 1 am confident they will gradually re- 
turn to pre-war demand for our cotton, copper, ete. For- 
tunately, our producers have realized this temporary sit- 
uation and have vigorously reduced their production so 
that they should eventually realize better prices than at 
present. 

It seems to me it was inevitable that the balance of the 
forces at work in Europe would improve their ability in 
competitive manufactured goods. Their production costs 
were bound to be low, both by better organized industry 
and by lowered standards of living. Some of them are 
today through government subsidies, artificially low and 
will undoubtedly increase. If we analyze the effect of 
these forces on the market for our manufactured goods, 
either in Europe or in our much larger market outside 
of Europe, we quickly find two directions in which we 
occupy a position of some security. The first is in those 
exports of lower production costs which are the result of 
great repetitive production, which has its firm root in 
our enormous consumption. The second is in that large 
number of special manufactures in which the inventive 
genius and skill of our people have been developed be- 
yond any country in the world. Your own industry of 
shoes and shoe findings is typical of these two character- 
istics. I believe we will recover and can hold our share 
of the market for these products after the present world 
depression, 

As to our manufactures containing a large element of 
labor cost, in which we do not enjoy special advantages, 
we must look out and take measures of our own. We can 
no doubt devise tariff measures that will protect our do- 
inestic market. But if we are to hold to our foreign 
markets in this vast group of our manufactures, and thus 
to keep our people emploved, we have several things to 
attend to. 

Fundamentally, we must get our production costs 
down. That lies only along the road of increased effi- 
ciency in our whole industrial machine. It means a will- 
ingness of our working people to put forth every effort 
that is in them consistent with health, proper family life, 
end good citizenship. 

The surest road to a continued high wage, and the 
surest safeguard against unemployment is to remove 
every restriction on effort. This must extend from our 
mines to the railways, to the factories, to the wharf, and 
to the ship. It means smaller margins of profit. It 
means that ultimately we must have much lower trans- 
portation rates. It means we must have better organized 
marketing machinery abroad under Americans them- 
selves. It means the establishment of adequate short 
time credit machinery and much more care in foreign 
credit risks than our merchants have shown in the last 
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12 months. It means elimination of the great wastes in 
industry. 

For instance, in the Atlantic seaboard area alone, by 
the development of these great water powers and 
through economies by electrification generally, we could 
profitably save 30,000,000 tons of coal per annum if we 
had the courage to go at it. 

It means the government must remove as quickly as 
possible those unnecessary domestic burdens upon com- 
merce to which the government is a party, by the reor- 
ganization of our tax system, the settlement of the tariff 
question, the reduction in government expenditure 
through the reorganization of the federal government, 
through reduction of armament and through reduction 
of Shipping Board losses and by the settlement by the 
government of the outstanding claims of our railways. 

It means we must cease trying to drive American ship 
owners off the sea with tax-paid shipping losses. We 
must carefully determine what particular trade routes 
we will maintain in development of our commerce over 
a period of vears, and let our merchants know them. It 
means the government must provide such information to 
commerce and industry, from both at home and abroad, 
as will enlarge its judgment. It means we must extend 
scientific research into the problems of waste, the per- 
fection of processes, the simplification of methods that 
are beyond the ability of one manufacturer acting alone, 
and we must cooperate with industry to perfect these 
things. I am confident we can hold our markets, our 
higher standards of living and of wage if we will all 
put our backs into it. 

THE SHIFT IN CREDITS 

Overriding all these questions of production and mar- 
kets is one of credits. Our whole financial relation to 
the rest of the world has greatly shifted. From a nation 
owing some five billions of dollars to the rest of the world 
for moneys borrowed, the war has reversed our position 
so that the world, principally Europe, owes us today 
from thirteen to fifteen billions of dollars, of which 
about ten billions is due our government. Before the 
war we had to export a surplus over our imports, and 
bevond this had to contribute through remittances of 
immigrants, tourists, shipping, ete., great sums to pay 
interest upon our debts. 

The reason for the piling up of this vast debt is, of 
course, that we have not only loaned money to the allies 
but have also since the war vastly increased the surplus 
of our exports, and the movement still continues to ac- 
cumulate in our favor. Unless we would cease a large 
part of our war increased productivity with all the re- 
sulting unemployment and losses of such a cessation, we 
must continue for some time to export in excess of our 
imports. 

I-ventually the increase in our imports of tropical sup- 
plies, minerals and commodities that we do not ourselves 
produce, together with the spending of tourists and the 
investment of surplus capital abroad, etc., should over- 
take our export balance and establish a proper equili- 
brium. In the meantime, if we would maintain our eco- 
nomic position, we must continue to give credits to buy- 
ers of our goods, and if we should demand interest or 
principal on our established loans we would nullify any 
benefits of such credits. I may repeat that if today we 
stop giving more credits and demand payment of interest 
on debts due our government, our exports will further 
decline, and the decline will find its interpretation in 
more unemployment among our own people and more 
displacement of our industries. 


The natural effect of our continued surplus of exports 
(although we have as yet made no demand for payment 
of interest on the government debt) is that our dollar 
is at a premium over even the most stable currencies in 
the world. This does not so materially affect the export 
of those commodities of which we hold a final supply, 
such as the food supplies and our raw materials, or those 
articles in the manufacture of which we have unique 
ability. It does, however, partly blockade our exports 
of manufactured goods in which we directly compete 
with Europe. Exchange itself is not the cause but the 
effect. It bears the same relation to trade that the ba- 
rometer does to the weather. It is but an indication of 
the movement of commodities and credit. Our high 
barometer means we need more credits outward, or al- 
ternative, we must send less goods out or take more 
goods in. 

THE QUESTION OF FOREIGN CREDITS 

I may say in passing that I am confident that our 
debtors can eventually carry the debt due to us with 
ease, provided they have the time necessary for the heal- 
ing of their economic wounds, that they succeed in the 
reorganization of their fiscal policies so as to balance 
their government expenditure, and above all, that they 
secure disarmament and continued peace. 

All of my optimistic view relating to maintaining the 
low of our goods is based upon the assumption that we 
can wisely manage these credit problems. There is a 
general agreement that we must extend credit if we 
would market our surplus and upbuild our customers 
during these next few vears of readjustment, but as to 
the methods there are many minds; there are those who 
would directly try to stabilize exchange back to parity; 
those who would create securities jointly guaranteed by 
the principal nations, either through international banks 
of issue, bonds or currency; those who would extend 
credits directly or indirectly from the United States 
treasury to buyers of goods, in order to stimulate ex- 
ports; and also those who have confidence that the proc- 
esses of business will find their own way out. 

Attemps to bring exchange to parity or to create in- 
ternational securities of any kind are open to the objec- 
tion that they involve an element of inflation, and that 
they practically open the gates of credit from the United 
States without regard to risk, how its purpose affects us 
or whether it really benefits the borrower. Loans from 
our government direct to foreign governments or foreign 
merchants have a hundred objections and disagreeable 
entanglements which we learned well enough during the 
war. In all this maze of dithcultv and the unsettlement 
over credits and debts, I would sum up that wisdom con- 
sists in knowing what to do next rather than debates 
upon perfection. 

As necessary as the continued establishment of for- 
eign credits are, if we are to maintain our large volume 
of export trade, we should not over-estimate the amount 
needed for legitimate trade for refinance and for recon- 
struction purposes. The amount is not so great as is 
popularly supposed, and will annually decline. I believe 
all trading states of consequence in the world can even 
now finance their imports of food supplies. The stronger 
of them can finance their imports of raw materials. We 
are, indeed, importing very much larger quantities of 
tropical produce than before the war, and our own con- 
sumption of these commodities will continue to grow. 
The margin of credits needed beyond our imports in 
order to keep commerce alive for the present are, first, 
comparatively short term amounts to cover part of our 
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exports of raw materials and the distribution period of 
our manufactured goods, and second, constant refinance 
of debts or interest already owed to us. 

In summary, on the production and marketing side of 
our commerce, we can say that our food exports should 
remain on a greatly enlarged scale; that the demand for 
our raw materials should slowly increase toward pre-war 
amounts; that in respect to our manufactures we should 
be able to hold special fields of repetitive production and 
ingenuity ; that we will need to make a fight to hold the 
markets for manufactured goods where we come more 
directly into competition with the European manufac- 
turer, but that we can do it if we will work and apply 
our brains to it. On the financial side of our situation, 
! do not believe our world credit situation is at all so 
unsurmountable or that it requires extraordinary solu- 
tions. 

There are, indeed, many complexities arising out of 
our great expansion on productive power and our sud- 
denly born creditor position. I do not need say that we 
are confronted with a hundred difficulties, that we must 
be alert to steer our commercial policies against the 
winds of the world in an economic storm. We are suf- 
fering greatly in this immediate world-wide industrial 
depression. This depression is partly due to the war; it 


is partly due to our post-war boom, with its speculation, 
its extravagance, and its slackening of efficiency. 

The government can help recovery by removing the 
obstructions to commerce and industry. But when all 
is done, the real cure for all depressions is courage and 
applied intelligence and the return to primary virtues of 
hard, conscientious toil and economy in living. On every 
side there is evidence that the vast majority of our whole 
nation is making again an effort in those directions 
equalled only by that of 1918, and the day some months 
ago when we entered this effort we fundamentally turned 
the corner of this depression. While our recovery may 
be slower than some may expect, nothing can prevent 
the prosperity of a country where the people have en- 
lightenment, wish to work, wish to produce, and wish 
to do right by their neighbors. . 

We are not a nation of machines, and houses, factories 
and railways. We are a nation of men, women, and 
children. Our industrial system and our commerce are 
simply implements for their comfort and happiness. 
When we deal with those great problems of business and 
economics we must be inspired by the knowledge that we 
are increasing and defending the standards of living of 
all our people. Upon this soil grow those moral and 
intellectual forces that make our nation great. 


Plan Inspires Suggestions 


System Used by Eastern Firm Encourages Employe Proposals 
JOHN D, NELSON 


Business men everywhere have come to realize the 
value of suggestions from their employes. There are 
instances where a single idea advanced by an obscure 
worker has resulted in huge savings and an increase 
in business for the house employing him. 

To get employes to make suggestions, and to instill 
in them the feeling that their suggestions are really 
investigated is a problem confronting employers. In 
many instances employes are actually afraid to hand 
in suggestions, lest some superior officer may take 
offense. ‘Timidity rules the actions of many a think- 
ing employe. Rather than see his suggestion ridi- 
culed by some other employe, or make himself the 
mark of a haughty superior, he allows his ideas to die 
in his mind, and his employer may thus lose the 
advantage of valuable ideas. 

This problem is solved in a very interesting way 
by a New York house. Some time ago the house 
organized a suggestion committee, which consists 
of both officers and employes. This committee meets 
at regular intervals to consider suggestions offered. 
The house pays for every good suggestion, whether 
or not it is adopted. 

There is no fixed limit to the price paid for a sug- 
gestion. The house pays for good suggestions not 
used in order to encourage employes to hand in other 
suggestions that may prove more practicable. Often- 
times, too, suggestions that cannot be adopted imme- 
diately are used to advantage at some future time. 

This is not the most interesting phase of the com- 
pany’s plan, however. The house realizes that timid- 
ity prevents a good many of its employes from offer- 
ing worth-while suggestions, and, therefore, has 
adopted a printed suggestion blank. It is a blank 
13 by 1814 inches, and copies are placed in various 
parts of the building, where they may be easily pro- 
cured by employes. 


The interesting feature of this blank is that by 
means of a number on the sheet on which the sug- 
gestion is written and a duplicate number on a smaller 
section of the blank, which resembles a stub on an 
election ballot, and which may be torn off, the timid 
may preserve their anonymity if they so desire. The 
employe keeps this stub. The rest of the blank is 
forwarded to the suggestion committee, which goes 
over every suggestion thoroughly, and discusses the 
most practicable. The committee notes on each blank 
whether or not it recommends the idea, the nature of 
the award for the idea, and the person to whom the 
idea has been referred. 

When posting announcements of awards, in the 
employes’ paper, the committee refers to the numbers 
on the suggestion blanks, and those holding stubs with 
corresponding numbers claim them. If an idea has not 
been accepted, the contestant need not feel embarrassed, 
for he is known to no one in the house as the sender of 
the suggestion. If an idea is accepted and the con- 
testant does not desire to reveal his or her identity 
to the rank and file of the company, his wish is car- 
ried out. Another advantage of this system is that 
danger of partiality in granting awards is eliminated. 

There is one feature of the committee’s program 
which ought to be emphasized, and that is its interest 
in meeting personally the writers of suggestions. It 
frequently happens that members of the committee 
wish to receive further information concerning a sug- 
gestion, and ask the writer to meet them on a certain 
Saturday morning. Their idea in making request is 
prompted by pure friendliness, with no thought of 
criticism or censure. 

As an indication of the effectiveness of the plan, 
this house received no less than 111 suggestions from 
employes during a period of four weeks. 
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Keeping Records of Stock 


Badger-Packard Machinery Co., Milwaukee, has Interesting System 


One of the most interesting stock record methods 
in use in supply and machinery houses is_ that 
employed by the Badger-Packard Machinery Co., Mil- 
waukee, dealer in iron and woodworking machinery, 
machine tools and transmission materials. 

Separate systems are in vogue for keeping records 
of stocks of belting, transmission materials other than 
belting, and machinery and machine tools. When a 
roll of belting is purchased, a yellow tag, which carries 
a notation as to the length of the roll, is attached to 
the roll and a duplicate white tag filed in the office. 
When a portion of the roll is sold, notations are 
made on both the salesman or office man 
can tell at any time just how much belting is left 
on the roll. This system keeps the house informed 
at all times as to the amount of belting on hand, and 
saves unnecessary delay. 

Individual cards are kept on file in the machinery 
department for every machine or machine tool pur- 
chased by the company. On each of these cards is 
noted the date of receipt of the machine, its cost, 
size and other facts of importance. ‘The cards are 
arranged according to the types and sizes of machines 
or machine tools. When a machine is sold, the date 
of sale, requisition or order number and the name of 
the customer are noted on the back of the card on 
which it is listed, and the card filed. hus, if a cus- 
tomer writes in and asks for parts or information on 
a machine he has purchased, or for another machine of 
the same kind, the house can determine immediately 
the size and type of machine he has, by referring to 
the card which has been filed. 

Cards are kept for transmission material other than 
belting, and information concerning receipts and sales 
noted on them. These cards are kept by the stock 
clerk, and sales are checked off by him on the cards 
after the invoices have been returned from the ship- 
ping department. 

The company has two order departments, one 
department handling orders of transmission materials 
and the other of machinery and machine tools. C. A. 


cards so 


Schuman, vice-president of the company, has general 
charge of sales and purchases. The company has nine 
salesmen with headquarters in Milwaukee and one 
with headquarters in the company’s branch in Racine, 
Wis. Six of the salesmen with headquarters in Mil- 
waukee are machinery and machine: tool specialists, 
four of them working in the city and two in outside 
territory. The other three with Milwaukee head- 
quarters are power transmission equipment salesmen, 
two working in Milwaukee and one outside. The 
salesman in Racine sells both machinery and power 
transmission equipment. 

Mr. Schuman believes that machinery and machine 
tool salesmen must be thoroughly familiar with the 
products they sell. Practically all of his company’s 
salesmen in the machinery and machine tool depart- 
ment can operate the machines they sell. Mr. Schu- 
man does not believe a man will have much success 
as a salesman of machinery and machine tools if he 
has to depend for orders on the results of inquiries 
made of purchasing agents, for machinery and 
machine tools are seldom purchased at the initiative of 
the latter, such purchases being made generally at the 
instance of plant superintendents. The salesman must 
be able to go into a plant, study the situation, talk 
with plant superintendents and foremen, and make 
suggestions for improvements. He must be qualified 
to recommend the type of machine or machine tool 
that should be used, and be prepared to correctly 
advise customers or prospective customers at all 
times. The machinery and machine tool salesmen of 
the Badger-Packard Machinery Co. are trained to be 
able to sell goods in this way, according to Mr. 
Schuman. 

The Badger-Packard Machinery Co. is one of Mil- 
waukee’s best known houses. Its territory includes 
Wisconsin and Upper Michigan. The company occu- 
pies a 90 by 100 foot building, consisting of two 
stories, a basement and mezzanine floor, at 133-139 
West Water street. The branch in Racine is 50 by 
100 feet, and occupies one floor and a basement. 
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NULL QUPPLUES 


Chicago, Industrial Giant, 
Demonstrates Its Greatness 


The Pageant of Progress Exposition on the Municipal Pier, the Greatest 
Exposition Building in Existence, Calls the World’s Attention to the 
Strides the City Has Made Commercially, as Well as the Plans for the 
Future and the Things Accomplished to Make a City Really Beautiful 


Chicago’s Pageant of Progress Exposition, which 
opened on July 30, and will continue until August 14, is 
typical of the city whose record of development in popu- 
lation, wealth, education and civic achievement has never 
been paralleled in the history of the world. 

Ninety years ago Chicago was a village of 109 inhab- 
itants, though St. Louis had already attained a popula- 


east, the agricultural west, the ore and lumber producing 
north, and the cotton growing soutit Possessing the 
cheapest water transportation and the finest railway fa- 
cilities in the world, it was inevitable that Chicago should 
grow, and it is equally inevitable that it should continue 
to grow. 

The lumber industry was the parent of all existing in- 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF CHICAGO’S GIGANTIC MUNICIPAL PIER 


tion of 10,000. Today Chicago is the fourth largest city 
in the world with nearly 3,000,000 population. In 1860 
Chicago’s manufactured products were valued at $20,- 
000,000 a year. In the 60 years since then the total has 
grown by leaps and bounds until in 1920 products valued 
at $6,500,000,000 were turned out by 20,000 factories— 
325 times greater in value than the output of 1860. 
Chicago’s growth in population, as shown in ten-year 
periods since 1840, is covered in the following tabula- 
tion: 
20,000,000 |] 1860 
92,518,742 [] 1¢70 
249,022,048 [_] 1880 
664,567,927 1890 
[_] 
| 1917 
4,208,914,000(¢st) i918 
1919 


This growth has not been the result of any “boom” 
or sudden discovery of hidden natural resources. It has 
been a permanent, healthy growth due to the city’s stra- 
tegic location in the heart of the world’s most fertile 
valley, at the natural crossroads between the industrial 


dustries in the city. Today, in spite of the vapid destruc- 
tion of the great forests of Michigan and Wisconsin, 
more than 2,400,000,000 feet of lumber, valued at $150,- 
000,000, are annually received by, and 950,000,000 feet 
shipped from, the city. 

Chicago has immediate access to the greatest iron and 
copper deposits in the world, and also to rich coal and 
oil fields. In the Lake Superior district 95 per cent of 
the country’s iron resources are found. Illinois pos- 
sesses coal resources amounting to 200,000,000 tons, and 
produces 17,000,000 barrels of oil annually. The ores 
of the Lake Superior district can be cheaply transported 
by water to Chicago, where coal is available. As a re- 
sult steel mills have been developed in the southern Chi- 
cago district which produce over 12,000,000 tons of iron 
and steel annually, the products being chiefly steel rails 
and structural iron. The cheap water transportation 
makes it possible to produce this tremendous output at a 
lower cost than is possible even in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Copper, lead and zinc from Michigan, Missouri 
and Illinois are also big factors in Chicago’s metal in- 
dustries. 

The greatest source of Chicago’s wealth is today 
found in its agricultural relations. It is the center of 
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Get Ready for Better Business 


ices—the Brookmire—has recently gone 

clearly on record as predicting that while 
times will be hard for the rest of the year, busi- 
ness “will have reached the turning point and be 
making gradual improvement some months be- 
fore the present year closes.” They urge their 
clients “to be getting ready for better things.” 


O NE of the leading economic statistical serv- 


As business begins the gradual upward swing, it 
is a matter of the greatest importance for you to 
back up your salesmen’s calls by putting a new, 
general catalogue into the hands of the buyers in 
your territory. And fortunately an up-to-date 
catalogue is the very thing that will do most to 
hold down your cost of selling supplies while the 
“hard going” continues. 


Your salesmen have been working mighty hard 
and have been picking up orders here and there. 
But it has been costing so much to get these 
orders that many jobbers have felt reluctantly 
compelled to reduce traveling expenses. It is 
well to remember, however, that the longer you 
make the intervals between your salesmen’s calls, 
the more you need an up-to-date catalogue with 
the buyers between calls. Such a catalogue will 
be a display room of your entire line in each 
buyer’s office every day in the week—and twenty- 
four hours a day. 

Incidentally all of the orders that you receive from your 


“catalogue salesmen” are mail orders—the most profit- 
able orders you receive because they cost the least to sell. 


By taking action now you can have a Donnelley-made 
catalogue at work throughout your territory before the 
opening of the coming season. There will be no payment 
to make under the Donnelley terms until the work is far 
toward completion, and the bulk of the cost will not be 
payable until after January first. 


It will not be possible for you to wait until the first of 
the year and then get a new catalogue “off the shelf.” 
Send for a Donnelley layout man now. It will not obli- 
gate you to action nor put you to any expense to go into 
the matter fully with him. It will take but two or three 
days’ time to put the whole load on our shoulders. 


A Donnelley Catalogue 


mill supplies in the United States 

or Canada who does not buy with 
the friendly aid of Donnelley-made 
supply catalogues. The whole mill sup- 
ply industry is familiar with them 
through many years of contwmuous serv- 
ice. 


” oma probably isn’t a user of 


When you send out a new Donnelley 
catalogue to your trade it is sending 
out an old friend with the very latest 
news and all ready to go to work. 


We can enable you to issue a thor- 
oughly high-grade catalogue more easily, 
more efficiently, more economically, and 
more rapidly than a catalogue of equal 
quality could be issued in any other 
way. 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 


Jobbers’ Catalogue Headquarters 


731 PLYMOUTH COURT 


CHICAGO 
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States. Lumber, grain and livestock have been the 
greatest factors in the development of the city as an in- 
dustrial and distributing center. The Chicago Board of 
Trade furnishes the greatest grain market in the world, 
and has been referred to by Secretary Hoover as the 
most economical agent in the world distribution of food- 
stuffs. More than 300,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
other grains are distributed each year through this 
agency. 

The Chicago stockyards are unequaled for size and 
for the high development achieved in slaughtering live- 
stock and in the development of related industries. Chi- 


QUPPLIES 


the richest and most productive section of the United 


depart from Chicago railway stations daily, on 1,300 
trains ; an average of about one passenger train a minute 
for the entire 24 hours. 


East and west lines all terminate at Chicago, as do also 
all north and south lines. As a result the city is a trans- 
fer point for all traffic. These lines are bound together 
by 14 belt line railroads, comprising 1,400 miles of track, 
one-third of the total belt line mileage of the country. 
Chicago’s 100 railroad yards and 177 freight receiving 
stations have a daily capacity of 10,000 freight cars. 

Recent figures from Chicago freight terminals show 
that 15,000,000 freight cars are switched here in a year. 

Chicago, as a distributing center, has no equal in the 


INTERIOR VIEW OF ONE OF THE PIER’S GREAT EXHIBITION HALLS 


cago’s nearest competitor is Kansas City, with the latter 
lagging behind annually 140,000 carloads of cattle, sheep 
and hogs in its effort to reach the Chicago total of live- 
stock handled. In 1919 alone 18,579,793 head of cattle, 
hogs and sheep, having a value of $900,000,000, on the 
hoof, were received at the Chicago yards. Some idea 
of what this number means may be obtained from the 
fact that if slaughtering went on 10 hours a day, 300 
days a year, it would be necessary to kill 100 animals a 


minute each day to account for the entire herd. During. 


the war 90 percent of all foodstuffs for the army, both 
in this country and overseas, was shipped from Chicago 
warehouses, as well as 57 percent of all other supplies. 

Chicago’s location and the development of transporta- 
tion facilities have made the city the greatest of all dis- 
tributing centers. Its situation is unique. Thirty-nine 
railroads terminate in Chicago. Of these 25 are great 
railway systems—40 percent of the railway mileage of 
the United States. These roads bring Chicago within 
one night’s ride of half the population of the country. 
No other city has an accessible population of so great a 
number and variety. About 250,000 passengers arrive and 


United States. The Engineering Directory, 1921 edition, 
lists 100 houses jobbing and dealing in mill, steam, mine, 
heating and lighting supplies, machinery and _ tools. 
These all come under the broad trade classification of 
mill of factory supply dealers. It is impossible to make 
a definite statement of the total of their sales, but some 
of them carry stocks valued at more than a million 
dollars, and capitalization runs as high as $2,500,000. 

Applying to Chicago an average found fairly accurate 
in the general field, would give them an average invested 
capital of $150,000, or a total of $15,000,000 for the 
group, with an average stock of $130,000, or a total of 
$13,000,000 for the group. Assuming that the stocks 
turn over but four times during the year, the group would 
do an annual business of $60,000,000. It should be said 
that not all the houses listed carry the entire line of 
supplies, some specializing in one or more particular 
fields. 

The illustration above shows the interior of one of 
the two great exposition halls. The photograph was 
taken before the work of installing booths and exhibits 
was begun, and gives a clear idea of the great unbroken 
expanse of floor space, 67 feet wide and nearly half a 
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SALES OFFICES 
BOSTON 
SPRINGFIELD 
HARTFORD 
BRIDGEPORT 
ROCHESTER 
NEW YORK 
HARLEM 
ALBANY 
BROOKLYN 
PHILADELPHIA 
READING 


Pipe Bends 


There is considerably more toa pipe bend 
than just the plain process of bending a 
piece of pipe. A pipe bent to proper 
radius, proper tangents, and arranged to 
take care of required expansion justifies 
the expense incurred. Sometimes it is 
possible to arrange one bend to take care 
of the entire expansion of a long run of 
pipe. Properly designed pipe bends relieve 
the entire system of expansion strains, 
reduce leakage at the joints, and eliminate 
up-keep cost. 


We make all types of bena's 


trom any size pipe 


We are manufacturers of 
about 20,000 articles, includ- 
ing valves, pipe fittings, and 
steam specialties, made of 
brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast 
steel and forged steel, in all 
sizes, for all pressures and 
all purposes, and are distrib- 
utors of pipe, heating and 
plumbing materials. 


» WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS: 


ATLANTIC CITY 
NEWARK 
CAMDEN 
BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
SYRACUSE 
BUFFALO 
SAVANNAH 
ATLANTA 
KNOXVILLE 
BIRMINGHAM 


LIMITED 


MEMPHIS INDIANAPOLIS 


CFFVEE ROCK FOUNDED BY R. T. CRANE, tase) DETROIT 

MUSKOGEE CHICAGO 

re CRANE CO. 

OKLAHOMA CITY ® OSHKOSH 

WICHITA 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. GRAND rapips 

ST. Louls DAVENPORT 

KANSAS CITY CHICAGO DES MOINES 

TER°E HAUTE OMAHA 

CINCINNATI Sioux CITY 
CRANE ~~ MONTREAL. TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG, LONDON, ENG,, 


SYDNEY. N.S. W., QUEBEC, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, REGINA, CALGARY. 


WORKS: CHICAGO AND BRIDGEPORT 


SEATTLE 
TACOMA 
PORTLAND 
POCATELLO 
SALT LAKE CITY 
OGDEN 
SACRAMENTO 
OAKLAND 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
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mile long. Booths, of lattice and wallboard, have been 
constructed along the entire length of each wall and a 
double row of similar booths down the center of the 
hall. There are nine-foot aisles between the center and 
side exhibits. The booths themselves are about 12 feet 
deep and 15 to 25 feet wide, though there is some 
variation in size. 

The Pageant management has carefully supervised and 
co-operated with exhibitors in the decoration and arrang- 
ing exhibits for the purpose of attaining harmony in 
the general effect. Electric lights have been used pro- 
fusely, and the result is at once brilliant and artistic. 

The method of grouping by industries simplifies the 
finding of exhibits, which proves to be a really valuable 
feature for the visitor. Such an extensive display would 
otherwise be rather bewildering. The entire exposition 
shows that it is the result of a carefully developed plan. 

The deposits in Chicago State banks on June 31, 1921, 
were $1,039,935,099, and in National banks $714,911,512, 
a total of $1,754,846,611. The bank clearings for 1920 
totalled $32,669,233,535, as against $29,685,973,091 in 
1919, and $25,930,200,367 in 1918. The clearings give a 
very comprehensive view of the commercial and indus- 
trial advancement of Chicago. 

While factory and store permits decrease, permits 
issued to erect homes are now on the increase, as the 
following figures show: In 1919, the total number of 
building permits issued was, in round numbers, 6,500— 
representing a total frontage of 209,807 feet—at a valua- 
tion of $104,198,850. Of this number 1,339 were for 
factories and stores, 4,596 for residences, and 457 for 
apartments. In 1920, the total number of permits issued 
was, in round numbers, 3,700—representing a total front- 
age of 132,430 feet—at a valuation of $79,112,650. Of 
this number 1,429 were for factories and stores, 2,058 
for residences, and 104 for apartments. During the 
first six months of 1921, a total of 2,863 permits have 
been issued, representing a total frontage of 83,101 feet, 
and a $52,455,950 value. Of this number, 536 are for 
factories and stores, 1,816 for residences, and 397 for 
apartments. 

The largest building years in the city’s history were 
1911 and 1916. In 1911 the value represented by the 
year’s permits was $105,269,700. In 1916, $112,835,150. 
Statistics show that Chicago is increasing in population 
at the rate of 4,000 a month. In the opinion of the 
building trades council, conditions which prevailed for 
several months in 1920 gave the city a setback from 
which it can recover only by five consecutive years of 
exceptional construction work. 

Chicago is fortunate in possessing 101 miles of water- 
front, 52 miles of which are equipped with both dock 
and railway facilities. The lake trade of the Chicago 
district, vessel arrivals and clearances, approximated 21,- 
000.000 tons in 1920. Work has been begun on a water- 
way development project to provide direct water con- 
nection between Lake Michigan and the Gulf. Adoption 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project by 


joint action of the United States and Canada, seems a 
certainty. This will make Chicago a world port and 
tremendously increase its foreign trade, which has al- 
ready reached the figure of $1,750,000,000 annually. In 
anticipation of this development a large industrial harbor 
on Lake Calumet and a transfer harbor on Wolf Lake, 
in the south Chicago district, are being planned. 

The Municipal Pier, on which the Pageant of Progress 
is being held, was originally planned as a part of the 
Chicago harbor program, to be used as a transfer ware- 
house for Chicago’s water traffic. The drafting of prac- 
tically all lake vessels for war service, just as the pier 
was completed, left it practically vacant, and it was 
turned into a municipal recreation pier. At present the 
lower floors are devoted to warehouses, while the “head- 
house” and upper floors are used for recreation and 
exposition purposes. It is the greatest exposition build- 
ing in the world. 

The pier extends out 3,000 feet into Lake Michigan at 
the foot of Grand avenue. It is built on a foundation of 
concrete and piling with a superstructure of brick and 
steel. The building at the shore end contains the admin- 
istration offices and entrances to the two main buildings, 
which are devoted to warehouses and exposition halls. 
Each of these main buildings is two stories high, 2,340 
feet long, and 100 feet wide. Between the two is a 
roadway and street car track occupying 80 feet of space. 
The total width of the structure, including six-foot docks 
on each side, is 292 feet. On the outer end is a recre- 
ation building 665 feet long containing a dance and con- 
cert hall, restaurants, and other entertainment features. 
It is also the landing place for many of the passenger and 
excursion steamers running out of Chicago. The total 
cost of the pier and buildings was approximately 
$5,000,000. 

The Pageant exhibits are being shown in the two halls 
forming the upper floors of the two main buildings. 
Each is an open hall, 2,340 feet long and 67 feet wide, 
without partitions or obstructions of any kind. These 
halls have been divided into sections the length of a city 
block, and each section is devoted to one industry or 
group of allied industries. Every foot of space has been 
occupied by exhibitors; about 900 firms being repre- 
sented. 

The idea of the Pageant was first conceived by Mayor 
Thompson as a local enterprise to stimulate business and 
advertise products manufactured and distributed in Chi- 
cago. He submitted the plan to a committee of Chicago 
business men, who gave it their hearty endorsement. 
The publicity given the meeting resulted in such a flood 
of inquiries that it was decided to broaden the scope of 
the original plan. The doors were thrown open to ex- 
hibitors from all parts of the country and it was made a 
national exposition. 

The Pageant will be an annual affair hereafter, and it 
is the hope of its backers that it can be made a great 
central market for the products of the country, like the 
famous expositions of Antwerp, Lille, Lyons and Leipzig. 
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Every Transmission 


GEO. PYOTT 


North Ave. & Noble St., 


Appliance 


Our stock embraces everything required in 
the line of power transmission products. 


Pulleys of any diameter to carry any load. 
Hangers, .pillow blocks, couplings, friction 
clutches and pulleys, gears in standard sizes 
or cut to specifications, shafting, collars, 
wood and steel pulleys, sprockets and chain. 


Every product represents the highest degree 
of efficiency and quality that it is possible 
to produce. Our large stock enables us to 
supply you with exactly what you need, 
when you need it. 


G. W. P. equipment sells and stays sold. 


Send for catalog. We co-operate to the 
fullest extent with our dealers. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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It has been inaugurated under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago Boosters’ Publicity Club, and will not be operated 
for profit. The proceeds will revert to public welfare 
and publicity purposes. 

While the Pageant is chiefly industrial in character, a 
number of educational features have been introduced 
with the assistance of a committee composed of some or 
the most prominent educators and scientists of the coun- 
try. For example, in connection with the exhibits of the 
oil industries, a miniature oil well in full operation has 
been installed, as well as a working exhibit of the Burton 
distillation process, the most highly developed method of 
extracting gasoline from crude oil. In’ the section de- 
voted to shoes and leather products, another educational 
feature shows all the processes in the manufacture of 
shoes, as well as the preparation of the hide. Chicago 
ice cream manufacturers, as a group have taken a half 
section, the entire space being devoted to demonstrating 
the food value of ice cream as compared with meat, 
bread, potatoes and other articles of diet. The milk dis- 
tributing companies have prepared a similar exhibit to 
educate the public in the use of milk. 

A health and sanitation exhibition under the direction 
of the health commissioner of Chicago, is a part of the 
educational program which is making Chicago the most 
healthful large city in the world. In connection with this 
a “Better Babies” show and contest is being staged. 

As entertainment program has also been prepared. 
This includes, besides many other features, speed boat 
races, freight and passenger carrying exhibitions by aero- 
planes, swimming contests and tribal dances and religious 
ceremonies presented by a village of 1,000 Indians which 
has been installed at the pier. 

The visitor in Chicago during the Pageant cannot 
fail to be impressed by the new Michigan Boulevard 
Link and the new Field Museum building on the lake 
front. These are two of the first material manifesta- 
tions of the work of the Chicago Plan Commission. 
The Plan, proposed and being carried through-by this 
commission, is the most comprehensive in its econ- 
omic, hygienic, sociological, commercial and humani- 
tarian benefits ever proposed by any city. When it 
is completed Chicago will possess the most beautiful 
shore line of any city in the world. The water fronts 
of other cities are devoted principally to warehouses 
and docks. Chicago will have a water front park 
extending from the northern to the southern limits 
of the city, a distance of about 25 miles. 

The idea of the Chicago Plan was conceived by 
Daniel Hudson Burnham, for whom one of the new 
lake front parks will be named. Mr. Burnham died 
in 1912 before physical work had begun on the 
improvements. However, many of the necessary 
legal preliminaries had been completed, assuring the 
ultimate realization of his dream. 

The plan was actually formulated by the Com- 
mercial Club of Chicago, at an expense of $85,000, and 
was presented to the city by that organization in 


1909. Since then the Commercial Club has made 
additional contributions to the project which raise 
its total to $305,049, and the members have been 
extremely active in the work of the commission. Dur- 
ing the administration of Mayor Busse, 1907 to 1911, 
the Chicago Plan Commission was authorized and 
appointed. The succeeding administrations have 
given wholehearted support to the work as have also 
the Chicago newspapers and various civic organiza- 
tions. Though city administration will change; men 
will come and go, faults will be found and remedied, 
delays and setbacks will be encountered, through 
all these the Chicago Plan will wend it’s way to ulti- 
mate completion. 

The portions of the Plan already worked out pro- 
vide for the development of the city by opening and 
widening existing thoroughfares, for more adequate 
railroad terminals and post office facilities, for exten- 
sion and development of the-park system, and for 
an outlying forest preserve and ‘exterior highway sys- 
tem as well as improved harbor facilities. 

Both east and west and north and south streets 
are being widened and improved to form arteries for 
light and heavy traffic, linking the various sections 
of the city and making possible the development of 
sections heretofore retarded. They, together with 
other improvements, will greatly increase property 
values and as a result city revenues. From increased 
real estate values to be caused by the Michigan Boule- 
vard and Roosevelt Road improvements alone, the 
city will annually receive a revenue of $3,575,000, if 
assessments are made on the full increased valuation. 

A new Union depot, housing the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, the Pennsylvania, the Chicago & 
Alton, and the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
roads is under construction. The Pennsylvania has 
completed a new freight depot. These with accom- 
panying improvements will cost the railroads alone 
about $75,000,000. The Illinois Central Railroad 
improvements, including a new depot to harmonize 
architecturally with the Field Museum, will cost 
$80,000,000. 

Worthy of note in Chicago is its postoffice—the sec- 
ond largest in volume of business in the world. In 1920 
the receipts were $43,005,319.27. There were 3,403,003,- 
879 pieces of mail handled. There were $290,043,847.5-4 
worth of domestic money orders issued and paid. 

The new post office will occupy two entire 
city blocks between the Union and Northwestern 
depots. As a government proposition with a 
$6,000,000 real estate investment to start with, each 
reader will be permitted to write in his own estimate 
of the number of millions the finished structure will 
cost. 

Work is well under way upon the lake front park 
system. This will consist of an inner and outer park 
along the lake front built upon “made land,” and 
includes bathing beaches, motor boat courses and 
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Jones 
Universal 
Drop Hanger 


—Duplex Oiling 


The Best Line for Dealers 


Our co-operative advertising and selling 
campaign doubles results from your salesmen 


Not content with selling dealers the most nearly perfect transmission manufactured anywhere, we help you 
develop every possible lead to its utmost. We actually help your salesmen close business. Our intensive 
advertising campaign does more to dispose of competition for you in your territory than anything you have 
ever done yourself. Write for complete particulars. 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 


4411 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 20 Murray St., New York 


Power Transmitting 
Machinery 
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drives extending the entire length of the city. The 
Field Museum of Natural History, just completed 
at a cost of $4,000,000, is located at the southern end 
of Grant Park. To the south of the museum a muni- 
cipal stadium seating 60,000 people, and with pro- 
vision for 40,000 additional temporary seats, will be 
constructed. The park plan includes the present 
Municipal Pier and a second recreation pier at 16th 
Street. A large yacht harbor will be provided off 
Grant Park, which is located on the lake front oppo- 
site the downtown section, and a commercial harbor 
reservation made between 16th and 47th Streets. 
About 15,000 acres of forest preserve have been 
purchased by the Cook County Board of Forest Pre- 
serve Commissioners, as a part of the Plan. This is 
composed of an outlying series of natural wooded 
parks. They are, or will be, connected with the 
metropolitan district by radial drives and by three 
circuit drives starting and ending at the lake shore 
and encircling the city. In this exterior highway 
zone, during the past 10 years, 200 miles of road 
have been paved at a cost of $3,000,006. The present 


provision contemplates the paving of another 165 
miles of road. 

Since the conception of the Plan 11 years ago the 
people of Chicago have voted $61,510,000 of bonds 
toward the public cost of the project; the remainder 
of the cost will be provided in the same manner, plus 
real estate assessments. The special assessments for 
the Michigan Avenue and Roosevelt Road improve- 
ments have mounted to $8,125,237,89; the railroad 
companies have agreed to spend $162,091,350, and the 
Forest Preserve Commission has expended $5,316,762 ; 
making a total to date of $237,043,349.89. This tre- 
mendous outlay of money will not.only assist Chi- 
cago to fulfill its ambition to be the best, most orderly, 
healthful, convenient and attractive city in America, 
but will also be a distinctly profitable investment 
from the dollars and cents point of view. Millions of 
dollars will be saved by a sane and economical plan 
of building, so that the future will not be a chapter of 
wasteful destruction, through rebuilding to repair the 
mistakes of the past. Knowing this, the Chicago Plan 
Commission will move carefully. 


How to Make the Most of Your Advertising 


Read the Display Publicity of Competitors, Make Your Appeal to Your Distribu- 
tor From a Merchandising Standpoint,and Sell Him Thoroughly on Your Product 
G. D. CRAIN, JR. 


Most business men think of advertising in terms of 
sales. That is, they consider it from the standpoint of 
the business it can get for them. But there is another 
angle to advertising: that is what it supplies in the way 
of information and help, which while not directly pro- 
ductive of business, is certainly valuable in assisting to 
obtain it. 

The advertising of the house costs money. The other 
fellow’s advertising costs you nothing. Hence one way 
to look at advertising from this other viewpoint—that 
of getting information and selling help—is that it is 
capable of producing results without an initial invest- 
ment of money, and requires, as a matter of fact, only 
the investment of time and attention necessary to absorb 
the facts which the advertisements contain. 

The study of advertising of houses, other than one’s 
own, can be made an intensely interesting and profitable 
effort. Looking at advertising not as bids for business 
only, but as sources of valuable information, one can 
read through a publication containing advertisements of 
products in which he is interested, and can obtain a vast 
amount of material that can be put to good use. For 
instance, the advertisements in MILL SupPLies are, with 
all respect to the text pages, just as important and just 
as suggestive to the reader as the articles and news items. 
Both classes of information are of value, and the adver- 
tisements are valuable for the same reason that the 
articles are of value—they contain information of a prac- 
tical character. 

Anyone in the mill supply business who takes the 
trouble to study the advertising of manufacturers who 
make the things that mill supply jobbers sell, will get 
ideas and information from that advertising that he can 
use. And the advertising does not necessarily have to 


be of products with which he is not acquainted, nor 
of new devices that have just been put on the market. 
The old familiar friends, including products that he may 
have in stock and may have been selling for years, are 
often equally capable of being presented in a new and 
interesting light through advertising. 

The sale of a product may, and often is, accomplished 
not on account of the active promotion effort of a mer- 
chant, but on account of the definite, positive demand 
for that product from a user. Hence it often happens 
that a considerable volume of business is done by a 
distributor in a given line without his having more than 
a passing acquaintance with the products he handles. 
He knows their cost, their selling price and the invoices 
he has sent out as the result of deliveries; but he can- 
not always tell you the reason why the product is used, 
where it is used and under what conditions, nor why 
the users prefer that particular article rather than some 
other. 

This statement does not mean that the mill supply 
trade is handled in that way. Most jobbers know their 
lines. But it is fair to say that nobody, no matter how 
experienced he is, knows everything about all of the 
products that he handles. In a big and varied line such 
as that found in any mill supply establishment, there are 
hundreds and thousands of items. Some of them are 
products with which the jobber is thoroughly familiar. 
Others he knows from a merchandising standpoint, with- 
out having a very definite knowledge of their exact func- 
tion from an industrial point of view, and it is possible 
that there are others that he knows of in a very general 
way, leaving the details to subordinates who may have 
specialized in that direction. 

Advertising will not furnish all of the data that may 
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MARVELS 


(two of ’em) 


o f 
The CHICAGO Line 


Manufactured exclusively by 


Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 


Both Marvels are sold through Dealers of the better sort, on 
a sound “re-sale” proposition; as are all appliances of The 
CHICAGO Line—that complete line of Power Transmission 
Appliances, which includes many Ball Bearing Specialties. 


Write for complete information 


One Third the Weight 
of Cast Iron 


Rigid, Light, Strong, 
Unbreakable 


The MARVEL Steel 
The MARVEL Steel Countershaft Hanger 


Lineshaft Hanger Made in any size required, or 


All sizes up to and including furnished as part of complete 
3” shaft x 24” drop countershafts 


THE CHICAGO PULLEY & SHAFTING CO. 


Main Office: Factory: 
30 South Clinton St. Menomonee Falls, 
Chicago Wisconsin 
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be lacking, but it will help to familiarize everybody who 
has anything to do with moving the stock with all of 
the various items that comprise it. Even a little added 
information is worth while, and a good deal of it, spread 
around the place where it will do the most good, will 
probably mean a great deal in the way of increased 
business—getting activity on the part of all concerned. 

It is surprising how much a person, especially an em- 
ploye holding a routine job, can be ignorant of and 
still manage to survive, from the payroll viewpoint. 
The reader of this may flatter himself that he has a very 
efficient and well-trained force. But if he ever stops to 
ask the bookkeeper and other members of the clerical 
force some leading questions about his stock, he may 
get the shock of his life to find out just how little 
they know. And there may be salesmen who are out 
calling on the trade, and who have a big opportunity to 
learn things, who are still tremendously ignorant about 
some of the goods they are selling. 

A good salesman doesn’t like to expose his lack of 
information, and doesn’t if he can avoid it. If the buyer 
knows more than he does about packing, hangers, pulleys, 
valves or belting, the salesman keeps still and lets the 
buyer do the talking. So a good many excellent solicit- 
ors, who have a good acquaintance in the trade that 
they are cultivating, manage to get orders for the goods 
catalogued by the jobbers without knowing too much 
about what they are selling. In fact, as suggested above, 
a good many of them let the buyer make the sale with- 
out interposing any objections, and let it go at that. 

Now it may not be absolutely necessary for the office 
force to know the technical side of the products which 
they are familiar with principally as items of bills pay- 
able and bills receivable. The salesman who knows the 
buyers and gets the orders is deserving of praise, even 
if he is not a walking encyclopedia on mill supplies. 
But why not encourage all of these to read the advertise- 
ments and get additional information? It won’t cost 
them anything, and it will help the house. 

Right here it may be apropos to suggest that since the 
jobber is being urged to read the advertising, the manu- 
facturer be given a gentle hint to put the right kind of 
copy into his ads. Let him study the jobber’s selling 
problems, and make his advertising bear on those prob- 
lems. If the manufacturer really works as hard as the 
editors to make his page interesting, then the text pages 
will have an even harder time competing with the adver- 
tising pages for the attention of the reader. 

MILL Supplies is a merchandising paper. It is de- 
voted to the successful distribution of mine, mill and 
factory supplies, machinery and tools. Consequently the 
advertising of manufacturers appearing in Mitt Svup- 
PLIES may logically deal with the merchandising prob- 
lems that the distributors encounter. Any information 
regarding the experiences of successful houses handling 
their products that can be told in display publicity will 
be read with interest. If a certain distributor manages 
to sell three times as much belting of a certain kind 
and grade than does another house with no better field 
for business, there may be a reason why, and that reason 
why would make excellent advertising copy. It would 
certainly attract the attention of other distributors, and 
would impress on them the thought that they may -be 
overlooking an important bet in the development of their 
belting business. 

It is, of course, true that the mill supply trade deals 
with industrial buyers, and arguments designed to in- 
fluence industrial buyers are of interest to the mill sup- 


ply distributors for that reason. But a legitimate criticism 
of some of the advertising in M1LL Supplies is that it 
is industrial copy, and is written entirely from the stand- 
point of the user. The same information, written from 
the standpoint of the distributor, might help to get 
across the idea more effectively. It would certainly be 
more appropriate and would come nearer ringing the 
little bell in the mind of the reader. 

The suggestion was made above that advertising 
products with which the distributor is already familiar 
may be just as interesting to the latter as advertising 
new things. This is unquestionably true. Many of 
the most successful advertisers in the industrial equip- 
ment and supply field use their advertising space for 
the purpose of keeping in touch with their distributors, 
and having a kind of family council ‘in the advertising 
pages every month. If the right kind of information 
and suggestions on the merchandising end of the busi- 
ness are presented in this space, there is no doubt results 
would be more satisfactory. 

Such advertising will stimulate interest in the line, 
will increase the enthusiasm, loyalty and support of the 
whole trade, and will educate new salesmen and others 
who have not perhaps had an opportunity previously to 
absorb all of the information that they should have. 

This, then, is a plea for more and better advertising 
of mill supplies: First, that the distributor may know 
his lines better, and thus be better able to serve manufac- 
turer and consumer, and, second, that the manufacturer 
may be able properly to capitalize the good qualities of 
his products and make their names as famous as they 


deserve to be. 


NEW CORPORATION ORGANIZED 


Goodrich Rubber Co. Will Handle Foreign Business Through 
International B. F. Goodrich Corporation 


The announcement of the organization of the Inter- 
national B. F. Goodrich Corporation marks another 
widening of the field of activities of the big rubber 
manufacturing concern which recently rounded out its 
fiftieth year. The B. F. Goodrich Co. made its first 
entry into foreign markets more than twenty years ago. 
Its products have been introduced into every civilized 
country on the globe. 

The new company, which has just been incorporated 
under the laws of New York with an authorized capital 
of $10,000,000, will represent the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
in all foreign countries except Canada. It will take 
over the parent company’s interest in factories (with 
selling organizations) located in France and Japan, as 
well as its selling subsidiaries in Great Britain, Italy, 
Spain, South Africa, Straits Settlements, and Porto Rico, 
acquiring distributors in all foreign countries. It will 
handle all the products of the parent company. 

The directors of the new company are B. G. Work, 
W. O. Rutherford, H. K. Raymond, L. D. Brown, H. 
Hough, W. C. Arthur, C. B. Raymond, F. C. Van Cleef 
and W. C. Geer, of whom the first six named constitute 
the executive committee. The officers are B. G. Work, 
president; W. C. Arthur, vice-president; F. C. Van 
Cleef, secretary; L. D. Brown, treasurer; H. Hough, 
comptroller; F. E. Titus, director of sales, and W. H. 
Allen, director of manufactures. The administration of 
the affairs of the new company will be directed by W. C. 
Arthur. The New York offices of the new company will 
be located at 1780 Broadway. The administrative and 
operating offices will be located at Akron, Ohio. 
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Keep Up With Demand— 
Stock Self-Fluxing Solder 


All down the line from those who use tons of solder 
a year to those who use only a few pounds, the 
demand is constantly growing for Self-Fluxing Solder. 
It represents a big saving of time and material to 
those who sell it as well as those who use it. It stocks 
two items in one—solder and flux. No waste in cutting 
solder. No cans or bottles of flux to bother with. 


carries its own flux in a core of little pockets and 
releases it on the job as solder is melted. Saves time, 
solder, and flux for the user. America’s largest manu- 
facturers use it by the ton. Garagemen, repairmen, 
tinsmiths, and factory repair departments find it most 
economical. 


Widely Advertised 
Many Have Sampled It 


Your customers know Kester Acid-Core Wire Solder. 
We have spent thousands of dollars advertising it to 
them. We are still advertising it extensively to manu- 
facturers, repairmen, garagemen, and other users of 
solder. Thousands of samples are distributed monthly to inquiries 
from these advertisements. Stock this solder and cash in on this 
advertising campaign. 

Kester Acid-Core Wire Solder comes in one-pound cartons and on 
one, five, and ten pound spools. 


CHICAGO SOLDER CO. 


4215 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 


DIRECT FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES 
The Faucette-Huston Co., Chattanooga 
Louis J. Ziesel Co., 216 Market St., San Francisco 


CHICAGO SOLDER CoO., 

4215 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a free sample of Kester Acid-Core 

Wire Solder. 


MS—8-21 


Company .. 
Address 


305 N. Francisco Ave. 


SEE THAT BOTTOM VIEW SHOWING 
ROUND HOLE REINFORCED SOCKET TERMINAL 
ITS STRONGER PATENTED JUNE 15.1920. 


LATHE DOGS AND CLAMPS 
RATCHET DRILLS 
DROP-FORGED 
WRENCHES 


Of Vital Importance 
To Dealers 


is the name behind the goods they put on their 
shelves— 


Plus the co-operation the manufacturer can give in 
the selling of them. 


The name “Armstrong” is known by every mechanic 
shop executive that signs orders for tools to 
stand for reliability and dependability in service. 


And we, the manufacturers, offer our dealers the 
most far-reaching and practical assistance in their 
sales effort—an assistance so successful that your 
stock will be kept MOVING. 


Have you the details of our plan? 
Your name and address? 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 


“The Tool Holder People” 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


ARMSTRONG 
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QuPPLUES 


Workers and Labor Unions as Viewed by Gary 


Stockholders of the Steel Corporation Given Logical Reasons Why the 
Power of Organized Labor is Feared—Has Become Coercive, Not Protective 


ELBERT H. GARY* 


As stated and repeated publicly, we do not combat, 
though we do not contract or deal with, labor unions 
as such. Personally, I believe they may have been 
justified in the long past, for I think the workmen 
were not always treated justly; that because of their 
lack of experience or otherwise they were unable to 
protect themselves, and therefore needed the assistance 
of outsiders in order to secure their rights. 

But whatever may have been the conditions of 
employment in the long past, and whatever may have 
been the results of unionism, concerning which there 
is at least much uncertainty, there is at present, in 
the opinion of the large majority of both employers 
and employes, no necessity for labor unions, and 
no benefit or advantage through them will accrue 
to anyone except the union labor leaders. . 

In discussing the question of labor unions it should 
be always borne in mind what is commonly unknown 
or overlooked, or at least minimized, that— 

In the United States not more than ten or fifteen 
percent of labor is, or was at its highest point during 
the war, actually included in the membership of the 
unions. Also that the workmen do not voluntarily 
join the unions, do not seek the opportunity, do not 
search for leaders to form and maintain organiza- 
tions, and, on the contrary, that self-appointed leaders, 
who expect to receive pecuniary profit, have been and 
are constantly and persistently soliciting the workmen 
to become members. These leaders create and main- 
tain the organizations at the expense of those who 
are actually workmen and join through intimidation. 
over-persuasion, false promises, misrepresentation, or 
because of the use of other vicious or unworthy 
methods. 

Recent published statements aver that there has 
been established an enormous fund to carry on the 
work of the labor union leaders, and that it is pro- 
posed to enter upon a vigorous and costly campaign 
for enlarging labor unions. What work shall be done, 
what amounts shall be collected or expended, what 
salaries shall be paid to leaders, will supposedly be 
determined by the union leaders. I have never heard 
of books being kept or accounts rendered to the rank 
and file. It is the common belief that the workmen, 
as a rule, know nothing and have little to say in the 
management of the affairs of the unions. 

Therefore it is plain that the public speaker or writer 
who assumes that the union labor leaders represent 
“Labor” as a class is mistaken—first, because a com- 
paratively small percentage of labor is connected with 
the unions, and, secondly, because a relatively small 
number of the members of the unions actually par- 
ticipate in any action taken. Of course, under some 
circumstances, as the result of coercion, threats, insults 
or wild promises, members of the unions, not pre- 
viously consulted, may and do temporarily join a 
movement precipitated by the leaders and thus for 
a time nominally increase the membership. 


*Statement made to stockholders at the annual meeting in April, 1921. 


If a workman desires to join a labor union he is, 
of course, at liberty to do so, and in that case he 
should not be discriminated against by an “open shop” 
so long as he respects the rights of his employer and 
his co-employes and in every way conforms to the 
laws of the land. The “open shop,” as heretofore 
publicly defined, is what we believe in and stand for. 

But still, our opinion is that the existence and 
conduct of labor unions, in this country at least, are 
inimical to the best interests of the employes, the 
employers and the general public. It has been claimed 
that a large number of the leaders, including the most 
influential, are foreign born. 

Union leaders perhaps may, for it is common, dis- 
pute some of the claims we make, but if so, anyone 
can, for himself or herself, inquire of both employers 
and employes, and will, I believe, ascertain that condi- 
tions applying to union labor are even worse than now 
described. 

If a workman desires to engage work and remain in 
an establishment which is operating under contracts 
with union labor—that is, through the leaders—he 
must first join the union and pay whatever dues are 
demanded. Sometimes they are rather high. If he 
should be employed without being previously ques- 
tioned he would soon be approached by a “walking 
delegate” and ordered to join the union or quit work. 
If he refused and the employer declined to discharge 
him, he would, in usual cases, be assaulted publicly, 
or more probably under cover of darkness, and per- 
haps the members of his family would be insulted or 
threatened, or both. If still the employer refused to 
interfere, he also would be subject to similar treat- 
ment, perhaps including damage to person or property. 
Finally, a strike would be called by the leaders, regard- 
less of the demand for the products in question or the 
necessities for wages on the part of the workmen. 
Should the employer fill the shops with other men, 
then, to the extent lack of police protection existed, 
force would be resorted to by the unions. These 
conditions might not apply in all cases, but they are 
at least common. 

The fact is that usually union labor leaders per- 
suade, if possible, but if they fail in this they resort 
to force. That there are exceptional men of different 
attitude may be admitted. I do not deal in personali- 
ties. It is for you and all others interested to ascer- 
tain, if not already advised, what is the rule and what 
are the facts in individual cases. Look, listen and 
read, if you are not already informed concerning these 
matters. 

If the workman referred to accedes to the demand 
to join the union, then what happens? He pays the 
dues required and the assessments made from time 
to time by the leaders. He works where and when 
the employer decides, provided only the union con- 
sents. He must live up to the rules, instructions and 
conditions of the leader. The hours must not exceed 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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IS EQUAL 
TO LEATHER 
FOR LESS 
MONEY.” 


BIRMINGHAM 
MONTGOMERY 
PHOENIX 


LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
DENVER 
BRIDGEPORT 


WILMINGTON 
JACKSONVILLE 
ATLANTA 
BOISE 
CHICAGO 
DANVILLE 


CEDAR RAPIDS 


FORT DODGE 
FORT MADISON 
SIOUX CITY 
WATERLOO 
TOPEKA 
LOUISVILLE 
SHREVEPORT 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
FITCHBURG 
SPRINGFIELD 
DET 

GRAND RAPIDS 
MENOMINEE 
MUSKEGON 


SAGINAW 
MINNEAPOLIS 
UL 


ALBANY 
BINGHAMTON 
BROOKLYN 
BUFFALO 
ELMIRA 
ILION. 
JAMESTO 


BURMALINE DISTRIBUTORS 
in the following cities: 


SYRACUSE 
WATERTOWN 
FAI 
BUCYRUS 
LLENTOWN 


READING 
WARREN 


WILKES BARRE 


WILLIAMSPORT 
YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


HOUSTON 
NASHVILLE 


SALT LAKE CITY 


RUTLAND 
RICHMOND 
SKATTLE 


SPOKAD 
TUNTINGTON 


WN 
NEW YORK CITY MILWAUKEE 
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What our Jamestown 
Distributor thinks of 
Burmaline Belting 


Established 188: 


C. A. LUNDQUIST & COMPANY 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


HARDWARE AND MILL SUPPLIES 
PHONE 1864-4869 SOUTH MAIN STREET 


JAMESTOWN, N. ay 
ATTENTION oF 


PON 


Burrell Belting 
413 Souta Hermitage 


Jnicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


vie have distributed Surmaline Belt in 
snig territory for tne past three year. putting 
it out under J? ] that it will 
taxe the piace As your records 
gnow, our gales have prow by leaps and bounds 


and we now congider your helsing 
nd le 


3 EER from year to year id 
q3 one of the best paying ites wnier we he 
in the mill gupoly end of Our business, una so far 
nave nad excellent success and repeat orders from 
ail accounts which we nave onened uP with trial 
orders. 
Burmaline 5elt adneres to tne pulley 22 
nell ag leatver belt, transits ae much poser, runs 
; straienter and has n0 more stretch, if ae much ‘than 
the average leather veiting 
1 qe will te glad to nave you refer any- i 
one to w for further information on thig beltin? H 
RRE if they 99 degire it. 
ORT 
: 
E t 
LS 
CITY 
Yours very truly, 
Cc. A. DQUIST 
{ MARK REPLY FOR ATTENTION ‘ 


ANY, CHICAGO 


415-419 South Hermitage Ave 
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QUPPILUES 


“Chicago Rawhide”’ 
Lace Leather and Cut Lacing 


Lacing 


Cut 


Made 
from the 
best green 
salted Packer 
Hides. Strictly 
a MECHANICAL 
RAWHIDE Leath- 
er for Belt Lacing purposes. 


By all means sell a high grade Belt Lacing because 
there is nothing so costly in power transmission as 
poor belt lacings. We know from experience that a 
dealer who will carry a stock of our “Chicago Raw- 
hide Selected’’ Mechanical Belt Lacing will double his 


sales in this line in one year. 


“CHICAGO RAWHIDE?” Lace Leather and Cut Lac- 
ing will give double the service of the ordinary chemi- 
cal rawhide or surface tanned leather. 


OUR PRODUCTS 


include ‘“‘Krome” and Indian Tanned Lace Leather 
Lacing—Rawhide and “Krome” Flat Beltings, also 

and Twisted Belting—Rawhide Hammers and Mallete 
a Packings, Cups and U Leathers—Leather Special- 
les, etc. 


If made of leather for mechanical purposes, we make it. 


Write for Dealer's Terms 
(37) The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
ES 1301 Elston Ave., Chicago 


New England Branch: LEWIS E. TRACY CO., 
Broad Street, Boston 


LLIGAT 


TRApe MARK REG. U.S.PAT. OFFICE 


STEEL: BELT LACING 


ush Your ALLIGATOR Sales 


Quick spplication, | bor saving features, economy and general 
satisfaction make ALLIGATOR Steel Belt Lacing the logical belt 
lacing to sell your trade. 

ALLIGATOR Steel Belt Lacing works equally well on any kind 
or thickness of power or conveyor belting. Anyone can put it on. 
Requires no tool but a hammer. Three minutes’ average time 
makes a permanent, flexible joint, with two working surfaces, that 
is stronger than any other known. 

ALLIGATOR Steel Belt Lacing is being advertised nationally 
to master mechanics, shop superintendents, purchasing agents, 
executives, etc., in all classes of publications. Demand is growing 
stronger. A size and type for every need. Write on letterhead 
for samples and trade prices. 

FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 

Manovfacturers also of the famous FLEXCO-LOK Steel Lamp Guard 


4633 Lexington Street, Chicago, Illl., U.S.A. 
135 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. Cc., England 


The Tale of the Twisted Tang 


’Twas long ago, when speeds were slow, 
When the whir and the hammers clang, 
Were slight indeed, as was the feed, 
Of the drill with the old time tang. 


All day it worked and never shirked 
And never a hole was missed, 

Till a sudden grip, twixt the work and lip, 
Gave the tang a fatal twist. 


The socket bust and the foreman cussed, 
With words unique and rare, 

But the drill was done, its race was run 
And it went to the junk heap there. 


For sixty years, mid bankrupt fears, 
These strained the old man’s pocket 

Till he saw an ad that made him glad, 
Of the Use-Em-Up drill socket. 


Now he was old told, 
But he. wasn’t slo 

He flatted each shank far ‘the junk pile sank 
And he’s using up old drills yet. 


They’re good as new, they run as true, 
They drive with a stronger grip, 

No tangs to break, so he can take 
A feed for a heavy chip. 


Every Dealer Who Sells Twist Drills 
should also sell “‘Use-Em-Up”’ Drill Sockets. 


Drop us a line and we will tell you 
of our’ special jobber’s proposition. 


Lovejoy Tool Works—American Specialty Co. 
328 West Ohio Street, Chicago 


CALDWELL 


Elevating, Conveying and Power 
Transmitting Machinery 


Has Been Recognized as Standard 
for Years by the Majority of Users 


**Helicoid’’ Conveyors 
Elevator Boots 

Heads and Casings 
Belts and Chains 
Buckets and Bolts 
Shafting 

Shaft Bearings 
Couplings and Collars 
Pulleys and Gears 
Sprocket Wheels 
Sheaves 

Complete Rope Transmissions 
Car Loaders 

Car Pullers 

Belt Conveyors 

Power Grain Shovels 
Bag Fillers and Trucks 


H. W. CALDWELL 
& SON COMPANY 


INK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 
17th STREET and 
WESTERN AvE. CHICAGO 
New York, 50 Church Street 
Dallas, Texas, 709 Main St. 
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(Continued from Page 39) 

the number consented to by the leader, and the output 
of the workman must not exceed the limit fixed by 
him. In transportation the distance traveled is also 
limited. However skillful the workman may be or 
become, he cannot be promoted to a better job or 
position except for seniority in time of employment. 
That is the general rule. He may labor for months 
or years in a low wage or salary position, though 
entitled by skill to earn a much larger amount. He 
cannot advance on merit. He is an instrument, a 
tool, of the union. If for some trivial cause, or even 
an immoral one, such as the discharge of a lawbreaking 
fellow employe, a strike is called, this particular work- 
man must quit, even though his family is in need of 
the compensation he would receive if working. 

The workman, if he belongs to a labor union, 
becomes the industrial slave of the union. He has 
no power of initiative or opportunity to apply his 
natural mental and physical capacity. If our own 
shops should become thoroughly unionized and all 
others likewise should recognize the unions, and the 
steel industry should become entirely organized, as 
the leaders have openly attempted, then the manage- 
ment would be in the hands of the unions. Some of 
you have, no doubt, personally seen or read of the 
results of complete organization by the unions in 
certain lines. 

The natural and certain effects of labor unionism 
are expressed by three words: inefficiency, high costs. 
And be it remembered that in the end the general 
public, which is more interested in the selling prices 
of all products, must pay for extortionate, unnecessary 
and unreasonable costs of production. It is primarily, 
fundamentally and finally interested in the existence 
and conduct of labor unions. 

I am not discussing what is the fair proportion or 
division of the proceeds of business between capital, 
labor and consumer. I am referring to the subject of 
waste, of unreasonable, unconscionable, unjustified 
conditions and terms which restrict and hamper natu- 
ral, orderly, legitimate and sensible management and 
progress. 

The end sought by labor union leaders—that, at 
least, to which their efforts tend—means disaster and 
destruction. 

It is noticeable that oftentimes they seek to con- 
trol politics, and openly, as a body, advocate the elec- 
tion or defeat of even the president of the United 
States. They oppose or favor legislation of divers 
kinds. They would regulate police departments. They 
would, if possible, fill all official positions and control 
the existence, repeal or change of laws. Worse than 
everything else, they would dominate the supreme 
court of the United States—our citadel of defense to 
person and property, to civilization itself. Many of 
them criticize and defy the final decisions of the courts. 
Very little has been written or spoken concerning this 
attitude, although it strikes at the very foundation 
of our great republic. 

I would not intentionally do an injustice to any 
union labor leader, nor to a labor union. But T firmly 
believe complete unionization of the industry of this 
country, as attempted, would be the beginning of 
industrial decay. 

It seems to me that the natural, if not the necessary 
result of the contemplated progress of labor unions, if 
successful, would be to secure the control of shops, 


then of the general management of business, then of 
capital, and finally of government. 

Nevertheless, we believe that the employe should 
not only be treated fairly and justly up to the full 
measure of practicability, but that he should have the 
chance to consult as to all terms of employment, either 
as an individual or in groups of workmen in any 
department. This has been and is our plan, and it 
has proved to be beneficial and satisfactory to both 
employer and employe. 

Thus our employes, in groups or as individuals, at 
all times have access to the office of the foreman or 
to any other superior officer, even to the highest. 


CASTOR OIL ROTS BELTING 


Experience Has Proved Castor Oil Will Crack and Weaken 
Belts—Prepared Treatments Satisfactory 
W. F. SCHAPHORST 

A prominent writer recently made this statement 
in a well known trade paper: 

“The belt should be run about half speed and an 
occasional application of castor oil should be made to 
its face to limber it up.” 

While it is true that castor oil is better than noth- 
ing at all, the writer is unable to understand why 
castor oil is so frequently recommended for applica- 
tion to belts when it has been proven time and again 
to be harmful to the belt’s fibres. What is more, it 
does not prevent slip as well as does a treatment made 
especially for belts. 

The writer has in mind a 12-inch belt which con- 
nected a 4ft. driving pulley running at 213 revolu- 
tions per minute to a 14-inch driven pulley. This belt 
drove a 682 light dynamo, and even when treated with 
castor oil, had to be run very tight with a man con- 
stantly at hand to prevent slipping off the pulleys. 
When a belt slips the lights of course are bound to 
flicker. Later on a belt treatment made especially 
for belts was applied and the drive was so improved 
that an 850 light dynamo was substituted for the 682 
light dynamo. In spite of the 25 per cent load 
increase, the same belt now runs quite slack, does not 
slip, and requires no attention. 

Castor oil is gummy. The gum in solution is car- 
ried in and among the belt fibres as far as the oil pene- 
trates. The liquid parts of these oils slowly dry out 
and leave the gummy element, which continues to 
stiffen, and sooner or later becomes hard enough to 
crack. When these elements crack the belt fibres 
crack with them. This explains the fine transverse 
cracks, particularly across the back of belts which 
have had initial or subsequent treatment with castor 
or linseed oil. It is these same gummy elements that 
make a belt so treated look slick and smooth, and, in 
a measure, lessen its tendency to slip. Both of these 
oils also decompose into harmful fatty acids. Proof 
of the decomposition of castor oil is obtainable by 
placing some in an uncorked bottle, setting this in 
strong sunlight or in a warm place and in time observ- 
ing the changed appearance. 

Cases are on record also where castor oil has caused 
leather belts to rot. By saturating a piece of leather 
belt with castor oil and placing it near a radiator or 
other warm place, it will be found that the castor oil 
will decompose and will then attack the leather, caus- 
ing it to become so weak that it can be easily torn 
with the hand. ‘ 
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Couplings 


For line shaft service everywhere 


DODGE DODGE 
Flange Coupling Compression Coupling 


SHAW DODGE 
Compression Coupling Ribbed Coupling 


Power Transmission Machinery 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MiLL_ Supp.ies 
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WILL QUPPLIBS 


Couplings 
All standard through leadership 


One style of shaft coupling cannot fill all requirements 
everywhere; conditions and individual opinions are too 
widely varied. 


Where prejudice exists in favor of any one type of 
coupling, Dodge will provide the best coupling made 
in that type. 


If the opinion of Dodge engineers as to the proper type 
or types of couplings to use on any job is desired, it will 
be gladly given, will be absolutely unbiased and will 
provide for operating economy in every way possible. 


But whether couplings are bought on a preference basis 
or selected at our suggestion, the buyer who wants to 
be sure of having the best will seek those bearing the 
name “Dodge.’’ Whether they buy them of you or 
from us direct rests with you. 


Dodge Sales and 
Engineering Co. 


General Offices: Mishawaka, Ind. 
Works: Mishawaka, Ind., and Oneida, N. Y. 


Canadian Plant: 


Dodge Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 


Philadelphia Cincinnati New York Chicago st. Louis Atlanta 
Boston Pittsburgh Minneapolis Houston Seattle Newark 


Power Transmission Machinery 
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ALL QUPPLIES 


—when you have a clear guide 
pointing the way to sure adver- 
tising results? 


Circulation is considered first in 
selecting publications for your 
campaign. 


274i How much better it is to have 
= figures audited and verified by 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Twice a year the records of the 
members of the A.B.C. are 
checked. The reports then 
issued give in detailinformation 
from which you can tell— 


Who gets the publication 
Where it goes 

What is paid for it 

Its fitness for your campaign 


Work in the light of Audit 
Bureau Reports, and your ad- 
vertising appropriation will go 
farther. Your message will go 
to the right readers. 


QUPPLIES 


is a member of the A. B. C. and welcomes 
comparison of circulation facts. Pub- 
lishers’ Statements or Audit Reports will 
be gladly supplied upon request. 


202 South State Street Chicago - 347 Fifth Avenue New York 
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KMLL QUPPLUES 


- Suggestions for Mill Supply Jobber Advertising| 


Mill Supply Jobbers Realizing the Necessity for Advertising Are Given 
the Choice of Many Different Forms Equally Productive 


of Results 


ERNEST H. SMITH 
President, Hollow Center Packing Co., Cleveland 


the more he realizes how 
little he knows. Knowledge is certainly an eye- 
opener, and the man who really does things best 
knows how far he is from being perfect. 

The president of one of the best advertised mill 
supply houses in the United States recently made the 
statement that he greatly lamented the fact that his 
company had never advertised, and that mill supply 
jobbers in general did not advertise. This jobber 
publishes one of the largest supply catalogs and adver- 


The more a man knows, 


‘tises as much if not more than any other mill supply 


jobber in the United States, and still he realized what 
a feeble attempt had been made at advertising the mill 
supply business. 

Ninety-nine people out of a hundred do not know 
what a mill supply jobber is. When you mention the 
mill supply business to a stranger, it is usually neces- 
sary to follow with an explanation that a mill supply 
jobber sells supplies and machinery to factories and 
mills. Do you know of any one who does not know 
what a wholesale grocery jobber or a wholesale dry 
goods jobber is? Of course, this is a little far fetched, 
you will say, because every one is familiar with 
groceries and dry goods—but why shouldn’t every one 
know about mill supplies? This exaggerated compari- 
son-is drawn to bring home to you the fact that the 
business of selling mill supplies is not very well 
known. 

The mill supply business is a specialized business, 
and relatively few people ever have anything to do 
with buying mill supplies. It is true that most of 
the mill supply jobber’s advertising should be directed 
to the man or concern that buys mill supplies, but 
you have no doubt seen pumps, pulleys, belting, ete., 
advertised in general magazines. There is a reason 
for this general publicity advertising, and it is not 
entirely due to the excess profits tax. Broad minded 
advertisers realize that it is just as important to have 
their business known and talked about by those who 
do not buy as it is by those who use their products. 

When advertising is mentioned to the average mill 
supply jobber he immediately thinks of his supply 
catalog and what it costs. Catalog advertising is one 
of the best forms of advertising for the mill supply 
jobber, provided his catalog is used and referred to 
often enough to keep his name before the buyer. A 
large catalog impresses the buyer with the stability 
and reliability of the jobber, but it must be a useful 
book of information. It must have some value to the 
buyer from a ready reference standpoint. A great 
many supply catalogs are never referred to except 
during the mill supply salesman’s call on the buyer. 
Visit the office of the purchasing agent of any large 
consumer of mill supplies in any of the large cities and 
notice the bookcase full of supply house catalogs. 
Look closer and you will find three or four of these 
books are pretty well thumbed, and the remainder 
look as if they were never opened. 

Publish a supply catalog by all means. 
expense and make it as complete as possible. 


Spare no 
Furnish 


new prices and corrections often so as to keep it up 


to date. However, don’t stop with a catalog. RKemem- 
ber your business is not a mail order business. Simply 


getting out a good catalog and putting it in the hands 
of the buyers, will not sell supplies or advertise your 
business. 

The old conservative idea of selling mill supplies 
Was to get out a catalog and then send a salesman 
around to sell from it. This plan worked * the old 
days when salesmen’s salaries were lower and _ travel- 
ing expense was not prohibitive. In order to keep 
in the running nowadays the progressive mill supply 
jobber supplements his salesmen’s efforts with direct 
mail advertising. Good live advertising matter is sent 
out through the mail at regular intervals on a_ pre- 
arranged plan, and inquiries are secured for the sales- 
man to follow up. 

Direct mail advertising is the cheapest and most 
productive form of advertising for the mill supply 
jobber. Inquiries secured through the mail stimulate 
the salesmen and facilitate their work. You can cover 
territory through the mail that would be much too 
expensive to cover thoroughly with salesmen, and you 
can secure inquiries from plants that your salesmen 
never would go out of the way to call on otherwise 

A good, up-to-date mailing list is one of the best 
advertising assets a mill supply jobber can have. 
This mailing list should be classified into the various 
lines handled so that lists can easily be furnished to 
manufacturers. By supplying the manufacturers, whose 
lines vou are handling, with good mailing lists you can 
secure a large amount of direct mail dveratising without 
cost, as the average manufacturer is only too glad to 
circularize your territory for you. However, the jobber 
should not depend entirely on the manufacturers. The 
jobber should map out his own mail campaign six months 
or a vear ahead, and then endeavor to secure as much 
additional circularizing from the manufacturers as 
possible. 

A great many mill supply jobbers have the mistaken 
idea that handling advertised lines is all that is neces- 
sary. Advertised lines are certainly the best lines for 
a jobber to handle, but what good does it do the 
John Doe Supply Company to handle a well adver- 
tised belting, for example, if nobody knows John Doe 
Supply Company is handling it. It is necessary to 
continually advertise the best advertised lines you 
handle, and the best way to do it is through the mail. 
This ties up your supply house with the national 
advertising of the manufacturer, and you secure more 
benefit from it. 

The house magazine is a good direct mail medium, 
and a great many jobbers are now sending out a small 
monthly publication advertising the various lines they 
are handling. The jobber is usually sold on this idea 
by an advertising agency that specializes in house 
magazines. . The jobber is told that it can be done 
without cost, as the manufacturers will pay for it by 
carrying advertising space on a monthly rate. The 
jobber will find, however, that in most instances a 
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QUPPLIES 


It’s a Johnson Line Shaft Drive 


A battery of twelve light presses, all on a bench about 
30 x 5, driven from one line shaft with Johnson Clutches : 


controlling the machines. 


Compare It for First Cost 


Twelve clutches against twelve complete coun- d 
tershafts, or twelve individual motors. 


Compare It for Efficiency 


Illustration by courtesy of The New Departure i ; H H : 
in Quick, smooth control against the sluggish tight 
operation at their Elmwood Plant. and loose pulley. Or one motor consuming ' 


current instead of twelve. 


Friction Control Means Compare It for Service 4 


Better Machinery 


You know the failings of belts—the continual : 
attention they require, especially when they are ‘ 
shifted. = | 
If you don’t know Johnson Clutch Service, just 
give it a trial. 


We specialize in applying the 
proper type of friction clutch on 
any sort of an_ installation. 
Standard Clutches available 
from stock, and special models 


oped to suit conditions. Write for our Stock List and Catalog D-R. 


TRADE MARK 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DID YOU SEE THIS? 


WANTEI)—Mill and engineer supply houses to 
sell the latest in water gauges. Easy to sell 
because they eliminate gauge glass breakage 
and consequent danger to operator Write for 
catalog and exclusive sales proposition, S. S. P. 
Mfg. Co.. Chicago. 


acted and secured their territory. Better 
write us to see if yours is still open. 


| A lot of enterprising dealers have already | 


S. S. WATER GAUGES 


eliminate all causes of unnecessary gauge i 
glass breakage. which means a saving of i 
money and safety to the operator. They | 
align perfectly with the water column. bf 
To open and remove glass, simply loosen 
the swing nuts. No tools necessary. No 
guard rods to remove. S. S. P. Gauges 
Close-up of stuffing box and gland. are made in styles and sizes to meet all 
: s in place of the usual boiler requirements. 


ag and expands Ask for Catalog 
It’s interesting 


S.S. P. Manufacturing Co. 


—_ 337 West Madison St. Chicago 
5. P. GAUGES ARE GOOD INSURANCE 
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house magazine develops into an expensive proposi- 
tion, and does not bring the direct results possible to 
obtain from mailing cards, circular letters and other 
direct mail matter, providing this direct mail matter 
always carries a return inquiry postcard stamped and 
addressed to the jobber. 

Newspaper advertising is another good medium 
which is usually sold and recommended by advertising 
agencies, mainly because they receive a commission 
of 12 to 15 per cent from the newspapers for placing 
it. Advertising of this kind is general publicity pure 
and simple, and cannot be expected to produce direct 
results. A proportion of the mill supply jobber’s 
advertising appropriation can be profitably spent for 
newspaper advertising, but it should be only a small 
percentage of the entire advertising appropriation. 
Direct mail advertising, which includes publishing a 


catalog, should be the predominant thing in the adver- 
tising plans of every mill supply jobber. 

Advertising in programs and year books of organ- 
izations or bodies with which the men who use mill 
supplies are connected in a social or educational way, 
is absolutely necessary. Contrary to the usual adver- 
tising man’s assertion that this is not advertising, and 
should be charged to charity, etc., the writer believes 
this is good publicity, and much better than newspaper 
advertising, as it creates good will and friendly feeling 
directly with the men the mill supply jobber wants 
to reach, and in a great many instances produces 
direct results in the way of orders. 

All advertising is educational. The more education 
we have, the more we realize how much we need. 
Therefore, as advertising is equal to education, the 
more advertising we do, the more we realize how 
much we need. 


| Unemployment F- isures | Generally Exaggerated 


Estimates Usually Based on the 1920 Peak, When All Usual 
Grading Lines Were Obliterated, and IVomen Figured Extensively 


L. W. ALWYN-SCHMIDT 


Rarely have either manufacturers or buyers been 
confronted by a more complicated situation than the 
present. There is in fact nothing to guide judgment, 
and the opinions of experts widely differ. There is 
unfortunately still a great tendency to take a pessi- 
mistic view of the situation. The manufacturer and 
distributer who relies upon his morning paper for 
infarmation is likely to be affected detrimentally by 
the sensational headlines of growing unemployment 
and the reports of the growing German industral 
menace. 

We all need a cool head just now and clear judg- 
ment. The Federal Reserve Board, the Department 
of Labor and the New York State Industrial Commis- 
sion, to mention a few only, are collecting very reli- 
able data on all phases of our economic life. The 
labor movement is always a good guide in estimating 
the strength of any economic tendency, because it 
best shows the reaction of industry upon the general 
situation. The machine building industry is an excel- 
lent indicator in this respect, owing to its close con- 
nection with the activity in all other branches of the 
industrial life of the nation. According to the statis- 
tics published by the New York State Industrial Com- 
mission the present employment ratio in the metal 
industries is 22 points below the employment ratio 
during the month of December of last year, but is 
still 2 points in excess of the employment ratio of 
1914. 

There has taken place a general rearrangement in 
the employment ratio of all branches of the metal 
industry. The machine building industry was _ hit 
hard with a reduction from 138 points to 110 during 
the four months starting with December, 1920, and 
ending April, 1921. The automobile industry reports 
an increase from 138 points to 145 points, after a 
severe drop a few months ago. The railway equip- 
ment industry has declined from 138 to 83 points, 
which is one of the heaviest declines inside this group 
of industries. 

It is very interesting to study in detail the working 
of this forward movement. The leather industry, 


which employed 91 men only, in December, 1920, for 
every one hundred employed before the war, is now 
approaching its pre-war standard again. Furs and 
fur goods show a decided decline against December, 
caused most likely by the general curtailment of the 
luxury expenditures. The boot and shoe industry is 
increasingly active, employing 109 men for every one 
hundred that were employed before the war. The rub- 
ber industry on the other hand shows a small decline 
against the December status, but employs still con- 
siderably more men than before the war. The textile 
industries, which had been most severely hit by the 
depression of last year, are now recovering again. 
While the employment ratio was 65 during December 
of last year it is now 85 with plenty of chances to 
reach pre-war standards in the early future. Also the 
clothing and women’s wear industries are showing a 
decided turn for the better. 

Taking the average of national industries, the 
employment ratio which had reached pre-war levels 
by the end of last year, has now declined to 6 points 
below pre-war figures. It would be wrong, however, 
to attach too much meaning to this decline consid- 
ering that the comparison of the New York State 
Industrial Commission is made on the basis of the 
month of June, 1914. This month is the height of 
activity in many seasonable industries, as for instance 
the building industry, which has been very severely 
disturbed by local conditions in most of the so called 
metropolitan districts. 

The figures of the Industrial Commission incident- 
ally give an excellent opportunity for checking the 
actual state of unemployment at the present time. 
Popular estimates have set the number of unemployed 
in the United States as between 3,000,000 and 
5,000,000 hands. The figure is certainly staggering, 
but its correctness must be doubted. 

The total number of all wage earners employed in 
United States industries during the year was 7,036,337. 
The statistics of the New York State Industrial Com- 
mission accept this figure as a basis at 100, for the 
purpose of making an index figure. The highest 
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MULL GQUPPLIES 


VALVES 


Made of the Highest Grade of 


Cast Steel 


Some of the largest shipbuilding companies in the 
United States are specifying 


Powell Cast Steel Valves 


They are absolutely dependable in every particular, 
being entirely free from porous defects. All valves are 
given a thorough tensile strength and _ hydrostatic 
pressure test before shipments are made. 


Specify POWELL CAST STEEL Valves 


The Wm. Powell Co. 


DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
Write for descriptive CINCINNATI, OHIO 


circular 


Victor Balata & Textile Belting Company 


Main Sales Office: 38 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Store: Manufacturers of Factories: 
167 N. Market St. " ° Easton, Pa. 

“V.B” (Victor Balata) Belting 

and 
Canvas Stitched Belting 

for 
Transmission — Elevating —Conveying 

also 


Tractor and Thresher Endless Belts 


We manufacture all of our products from the raw bale of cotton to the finished belt. 
We spin our own yarn and weave our own duck, enabling us to furnish high quality 
belting with uniformity throughout. 


We carry targe and 
complete stocks for 
immediate shipment 
at our factory, 
branch stores, ware- 
houses and distrib- 


This is a view of 


our most modern 
factory at Easton, 
Penna., or 

“The Plant Behind 


the Product” 


uting agents, and in 
all markets. 

We have a few de- 
sirable territories 
still open, 


—Write— 
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increase above this number during the war and during 
the reconstruction period has never been more than 
125, which means that 125 men were employed during 
these periods in the industries of the State of New 
York against every 100 employed during the summer 
of 1914. One-quarter of 7,036,337 is 1,759,084, which 
has to be added to the employment figure of 1914, 
making a total of 8,795,421 employed during the most 
active times. The present employment ratio is 6% 
below the figures of 1914, which means that 94 men 
are employed today for every 100 before the war. 
Accordingly 422,181 men of those employed during 
the summer 1914 are now out of a job, leaving 
6,614,156 men at work. Deduct these from the grand 
total of 8,795,421 that were employed at the high 
points of our industrial activity and a total unemploy- 
ment of 2,181,265 hands is shown on the basis of this 
estimate. The figures should be approximately cor- 
rect, as the statistics referring to the State of New 
York are fairly representative of the situation all over 
the United States. 

This is considerably lower than the unemployment 
statistics put out by the daily press, and there is every 
reason to believe that even this estimate exceeds the 
actual facts. It accepts the biggest employment figure 
ever attained in the United States as being normal, 
while under ordinary circumstances there is always 
a certain percentage of unemployment noticeable, 
usually figured at 10 per cent. This does not take 
cognizance of the great number of men who have 
drifted from industrial work to other forms of em- 
ployment, such as agricultural work, gardening and 
general labor in municipal service, roadbuilding, com- 
mercial employments, ete. High wages certainly 
drew many men into industrial employments who 
in normal times were working as ordinary laborers. 
Also there is the great number of married women 
who now have taken up their home duties after a 
short excursion into industrial employment. 

The study of the figures of the New York State 
Industrial Commission shows conclusively that un- 
employment, while it is heavy, is only slightly below 
the average pre-war ratio of employment, and that 
the demand for labor is increasing again. Unemploy- 
ment today is certainly not much greater than during 
the winter of 1914 and 1915, and the tendency for 
betterment is far stronger than during that period. 

But while labor had to face the unemployment 
period of 1914 with empty pockets, it entered the 
period just passed under much more favorable circum- 
stances. Those who have retained their employment 
are earning more today than they did six years ago. 
ven now, after the considerable cuts that have been 
made in wage payments in the interest of deflation, 
wages are still almost double what they were before the 
war. In New Yorg state the average wage payment 
during April was $195 for every $100 paid before the 
war, 

So the wage earner is still better off than during 
any time in the industrial history of the United States 
as far as his earnings and their purchasing power are 
coneerned, Also, it seems that the salaried classes 
do not have much to complain of in this respect, con- 
sidering the general readjustment of prices that has 
taken place during the last few months. 

The Federal Reserve Board in its latest monthly 
statement has shown conclusively that there still 


exists a wide divergence between the reduction in 


wholesale prices and the actual cost of the article 
when it reaches the consumer. The manufacturers 
and wholesale distributors have taken the wise course 
and have cut prices to their proper level. The retail- 
ers, however, have been slow in making the change, 
with the result that the purchasing power of the 
dollar, which has reached nearly pre-war levels in 
the wholesale market, remains small in the retail 
market. This is the explanation why we are so slow 
in taking up the work of reorganizing our industrial 
life upon pre-war levels. 

With industrial activity increasing again we have 
to look, therefore, to the re-establishment of normal 
retail prices for the final sign of re-establishied eco- 
nomic order. With wages standing.at approximately 
200 per cent of pre-war level “normal retail prices” 
cannot mean the retail prices of six years ago. These 
prices would be normal if double the pre-war level 
as regards present-day conditions, and they would 
be cheap whenever they decline below that point. We 
have reached in some cases actually a point where 
present-day wages buy more than the same wage 
scale would buy at pre-war cost and wage levels. 
In other cases, for instance rents, prices are still keep- 
ing upon comparatively high levels. This, in the case 
of shop and business premises, has a prohibitive in- 
fluence on further price declines. Taxes, money rates 
and other similar expenditures are high, and will have 
to be cut before a real downward movement can be 
expected in this direction. But the action of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in lowering its rates, and the 
report of a lowering of the English Bank rate, show 
clearly in which way the situation is to develop. Fur- 
ther cuts will no doubt follow in the very near future, 
and will aid in the establishment of new money 
standards. These will still be much higher than those 
experienced before the war, but they will conform 
with the general earning capacity of the nation. 

If the general public does not buy at present, the 
fault is not that it lacks the money, but rather that 
the insecurity of the situation has produced a tend- 
ency to keep cash fluid, so to be prepared for the 
worst. As this worst will probably never come, there 
is every hope that the money now hoarded will slowly 
be coaxed into the market as soon as the crop move- 
ment gives added means to the farmer. With lower 
federal taxes, cheaper money, decreased government 
expenditures, lower labor and transportation costs, 
there is hope for a real revival in business all along 


the line. 


RETAIL CONGRESS IN CHICAGO 


Veeting Is Arranged by Chicago Association of Commerce to 
Study Problems of Business Building 


The National Congress of Retail Merchants has been 
organized by the interstate and foreign trade committee 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, to afford an 
opportunity for visiting merchants and their department 
heads to study business problems while attending the 
Chicago Pageant of Progress. Merchants from more 
than twenty states will meet at the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, during the first week of August. 

Retail merchants and advertising men of national 
prominence are on the program, the keynote of which 
will be “Business Building Plans and Ideas.” The meet- 
ing is of special interest in view of the feeling that the 
delay of retailers in cutting prices is one of the greatest 
hindrances to business readjustment. 
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QUPRLIES 
“To Get the Right Start—Equip | 4 
@ Get the | 

| 
Pulley \ CO NN Why Does a Dealer 
from Stock! Handle Leather 
Belting? 
@ What are the sizes, 
regardless of what 
2 chipped TODAY? You are not making the 
Wire them—'phone them—they'll go off our profit to which you are en- : 
warehouse racks and on the cars in a jiffy. titled 1 g 
@ You can always get them from stock, and for a itle untess you area 3 
fair price, at ““Medart's.” Charlotte Dealer. Write us 4 
We've been years, and we know to tell you why. | 
a great deal more about making good pulleys than many other ee | 
of running the silghtest risk of impairing the value of our most 
valued asset—our Good WIil. | 
GET the ‘“‘“MEDART” WOOD SPLIT PULLEY from STOCK! « 
Medart Patent Pulley Company Charlotte Leather Belting Company 
Main Office and Works: St. Louis, Mo. he 
Office and Warehouse: 211 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio 2 Charlotte, N. C. 
Shafting, Couplings, Collars, Hangers, Bearings, Bearing Supports, 
Friction Clutches, Iron Pulleys, Steel Rim Pulleys, Gearing, Sprock- gz Western Distributing Centre and Warehouse, “ 
ets, Chain, Rope Sheaves, Rope Drives, Belt Tighteners, etc. Chicago, Illinois 
A\ \ \\ \ / > 
KY 
\ | 
| 
° ° 
Empire Mechanical Rubber Goods _E 
<= 


Factories at Trenton,N.J. 
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When \aron Steele bustled into the office at one- 
thirty that afternoon Peter Monet and Ella Myrick 
were awaiting him. 

“Peter, do you eat much spinach?” he asked, as he 
hung up his hat. “You ought to, Peter, more vitamins 
in spinach than in most anything else you can eat. 
You need more vitamins, Peter.” 

“What is a vitamin, Aaron? How many vitamins to 
a dish of spinach? How many vitamins am I sup- 
posed to eat a day? How many may I eat safely: 
\ny danger of acquiring a vitamin jag——” 

“Good heavens, Peter! Am I to give a lecture on 
vitamins. I[ just advanced a friendly suggestion as to 
your diet. Is it not part of my general job of super 
vision to advise on diet for my workers? Don’t I pass 
on the kinds of oil we buy for cutting and for lubri- 
cation’ And is not this matter of vitamins 

“Sure thing, Aaron, but I am ready to lay down a 
hundred here in Ella’s hand against a hundred of 
yours that you don't know whether a vitamin is a shell 
fish that burrows in spinach and is boiled with it, or 
whether it is a dressing to use on the spinach.” 

“T don’t trust that much money in the hands of a 
stenographer at this season of the year,” replied \aron 
Steele. 

“T’ll bet you a five spot you don’t know how to spell 
vitamin,” went on Monet. “I guess we had better 
stick to salesmanship; I can post you on that. What 
was the name of that prodigy you met in the’ Pullman 
that day, Aaron?” 

“Simon Pedigrew. Change that last ‘letter in his 
surname to ‘e’ and you would have an explanation of 
his constructiveness.” 

“Think you had better leave it ‘grew.’ Let each 
man stand on his own feet rather than loll in the lap 
of some soft-headed ancestor. The crawl is what 
kills.” 


“That is the second time vou have used that expres- 


sion today. Who said that about the crawl?” asked 


\aron Steele. 

“Woods Hutchinson maybe it was the ‘Colonel.’ 
But what more did Mr. Pedigrew say? I got that 
convention dope all right, and there are some things 
in it that might be worked out. Now what twin-six 


idea did he have about salesmen out working? He 
expects them to do something once in a while, does 


he not?” 

“Ti | understand the twin-six idea, Peter, it is not 
that all of the pistons are in exactly the same place or 
position at any one time; some are part Wav up, some 
still farther, some at the top and some at the bottom. 
But they are teaming, Peter, though it might not seem 
that way to a man who isn't a mechanic. Now that, | 
take it, was what Pedigrew had in mind, though | 
imagine he didn’t own a twin-six,” 

“T am commencing to get a good opinion of Pedi- 
grew,” dryly commented Peter Monet. 

“Ves. It seems as if our conception—-yours, surely 

of salesmanship is not quite up to the minute, Peter. 
[ remember clearly when we started some years ago 
into the job of making all of our men on the road 
scientific salesmen. Some few survived, many got 
sore and quit, and some more died. Really, looking 
back over that time, Peter, I sort of feel as Herod did 
when there was all that wailing down in Judea!” 

“Never was down in that part of the country, \aron. 
Who was Herod, a salesman?” 

“We-—vou, I mean—had great ideas about the 
science of salesmanship in those days, Peter. There 
was the working up of the patient, though vou did 
call him customer, so as not to make him sore. There 
was the approach; there was that moment—oh yes, 
psychological moment—when holding the victim with 
the power of.his eyes, the salesman drew near, held 
out his pencil and got the signature to the order while 
the customer was still in a hypnotic trance. Don’t 
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A Matter of Statistics 


Comparison for same amount of material listed: 


THICKNESS: 


Catalog 
Catalog 


MAILING COSTS: 


WASTED SPACE: 


Catalog 
Cotunn |" Unit catalog 


COST PER CONTENTS: 


Qid Catalog 
Catalog 


The same number of items can be listed in the Covunn Ut, Catalog in 
about half the space required to list them in the Old Style Catalog. 
This being so it will be seen that a thousand page old style catalog with- 
its white waste space, disproportioned cuts and inefficient compilation 
can be reduced to practically five hundred pages by using the Corurns (#| Ura 
Catalogs, which are efficiently compiled, have a minimum of waste space 
and cuts of a size in proportion to the page. 


The result is a light weight catalog, easy to handle and means lowered | 
mailing costs. If you mail five thousand copies and the saving in postage ) 
amounts to but ten cents per copy, it means a clear saving of $500.00. 


Were this all you would gain by using the Covunn | Unit Catalogs you 
might hesitate to adopt them, but consider these facts: 


The Catalogs are easy to handle. Unrr Catalogs are made the National 
Standard Size, 7/2x10% inch trimmed page, 
which is indorsed by the National Associa- 
Pages are divided into columns. tion of Purchasing Agents, the Southern 
Supply Bureau, the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association and others. 

Thousands of pages are standing in type 
so that your catalog will be 70 per cent 


They lie flat when opened. 


Column Compilation allows more items — 
to a page. In this way more items can be 
shown in a given space. 


You may select your catalog by columns complete when you sign the contract. We : 
instead of pages and thus reduce the use the best and most up-to-date methods | 
number of items in your catalog to those to provide you with a rapid. efficient catalog 
you want listed. service. | 


Write for full and interesting particulars to the compilers and publishers [ 


Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Co. | | | 


Printers—Trade Catalog Publishers—Binders | | | 
80 Lafayette Street New York, N. Y. | 
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deny it, Peter. I have heard you talk it to your men 
year after year.” 

“There was something in it, Aaron. It was science.” 

“Science, fiddlesticks. What is science but the 
orderly arrangement of knowledge? That wasn’t 
knowledge, or common sense at all; it was insanity.” 

“You blow either hot or cold, Aaron. When first 
we had that matter discussed in our salesmen’s mect- 
ings, you joined the class at onee. Went down and 
joined a class in the city, too, if I remember right.” 

“T may have shown some interest—a polite interest, 
Peter—as I always do in your so-called discoveries. 
Possibly some curiosity, entirely noncommittal how- 
ever. But, Peter, the fact remains that the test of 
any scheme or system only comes when the _ hilly 
country is entered. I could run that new convertible 
roadster of mine all over Chicago’s boulevards and 
not have a fair tryout. But that week I was out in 
Kansas City, it was tried out. So with your auto- 
suggestive, hypnotic, ouija board system of selling; 
you had no trial of it during the even years. When 
the bottom dropped out of things, when hell broke 
loose all over this earth, then your system fell down 
utterly. You have told me so several times today.” 

Aaron Steele sat down heavily in his chair, and Ella 
Myrick knew that the discussion was going to prove 
intense. 

“T never have claimed the system of salesmanship 
as I have taught it these many years has fallen down, 
Aaron,” said Monet. “You never heard me say that. 
I have said—I do say it now—that men have fallen 
down—” 

“Stop right there, Peter. Are you so hide-bound 
with red tape that you would rather put the fault on 
man than on the scheme you have? <Any plan or 
program of selling that falls down because of want of 
the human element is a foozle. The one standard to 
measure by is the human element, Peter.” 

“But I say men are different. You have said so 
yourself this very day.” 

“The are so—still they are men. Still the human 
element is the measuring rod by which this or that 
system is to be sized up. See here, Ella, give me 
that stiff cardboard on your desk and that crayon.” 

Aaron Steele, arising again, held the cardboard 
against the wall and began printing on it. 

“Here, Peter, is the way you always have written 
that word ‘salesmanship,’ is it not? Well, if it was all 
science, as you profess to think, why not have 
shortened it and made it ‘sales-ship?’ ” 

“T think it would be just as well,’ Peter Monet 
agreed. “In fact, | use the word ‘selling.’ ” 

“That was what I was afraid of. Tin can music, 
reel pictures, condensed milk, soup cubes—now ‘sell- 
ing’ instead of ‘salesmanship. You remember that 
concentrated food the soldiers carried around in their 
coat pockets when in the trenches—the emergency 
ration?” 

Peter Monet had heard about it. ; 

“That was only supposed to be for emergency pur- 
poses; it wasn’t intended to be a steady diet. The 
soldiers would have starved to death on it if served 
month after month. Now that is just what you have 
done with this salesmanship proposition. You have 
desiccated it, taken the life principle out of it. You 
have science-ized salesmanship; you have dehuman- 
ized it.” 

Aaron Steele again printed on the cardboard. 


“Here is the new way to spell out that word, Peter,” 
and he pointed to the card, “salesMANship.” 

Peter Monet looked at the word. 

“} don’t quite get you,” he said, but it was a formal 
“not guilty” plea. And so Aaron Steele understood it. 

“Yes you do, Peter. Put that MAN into sales- 
manship, cut out the hypnotism, the ‘persuasive’ hand 
grip, the unblinking eye directed at the prospective 
customer—cut out all this camoutlage and let the real 
man get to work, and you will have just as big a 
business from your salesmen as from your mail 
orders.” 

“Better give all your recipe, Aaron,” said Peter 
Monet. 

“Guess I had better commence back there when we 
first hire the man—and let me-say right here there 
will be less of hiring men to go right into the sales- 
ranks and more hiring boys that we can fit into that 
work, and find out what we really are getting. This 
man Pedigrew said something about each man draw- 
ing up a sort of statement of his own mental, moral 
and physical resources, a two-column affair with 
‘debit’ on the left side and ‘credit’ on the right. When 
next we need a salesman we will look around and 
see what home talent there is. Then we will let 
any possible salesman draw up a chart such as Pedi- 
grew spoke of,” 

“Did you ever try it, Aaron?” asked Peter Monet 

“Yes, sir. That very night when I had gotten back 
to my compartment. Here it is—no, never mind, I'll 
keep it.” 

“Seems to me that it would have more value if an 
outsider had helped make that out,” suggested Monet. 

“Sure; let the applicant hand it to you, as part of 
his application. Let one side be marked ‘Helps’ the 
other ‘Hindrances.” You will find that some men will 
buck at the idea, others will take to it eagerly—” 

“Probably are planning how they can fool you.” 

“No doubt of that. But it gets the average man to 
sitting up and taking a real inventory of himself. File 
that statement with the application for a little lamp- 
light study that night. It will tell you lots.” 

“How do you know, you only took your own?” was 
Monet’s skeptical comment. 

“That is where I fool you, Peter! I got one from 
Pedigrew—asked him for it.” 

“Let me see it, Aaron.” 

“Not yet, Peter. “I'll just summarize it for you, 
being more familiar with it, you see. On the credit 
side I tind the constructive qualifications of Pedigrew, 
the plus things, the talents that total into, value. On 
the other side, that of debit, are entered the minus 
things which disqualify.” 

“Positive and negative, Aaron. Well what does 
Pedigrew net up according to that statement?” 

“To being a man, Peter. Just the kind of a man I 
should want to see in that salesMANship of Aaron 
Steele, Chicago.” 

“But how did he get that, how build it up? We 
can't spread Pedigrew all over our territories; we 
will have to get his method of self-development and 
try it out on our men,” said Peter Monet. 

Aaron Steele got up, as was his wont when riveting 
an idea, and took his stand near the windows over- 
looking the black-surfaced river. 

“T don’t know that he claims to have done it all by 
himself. I understood from him that this development 
of the man in him had been brought about—inspired 
at least—by his concern’s method of salesmanage- 
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HE announcement of a new Gandy Belt carries double weight 
because of the significance that attaches to the name Gandy. 
Gandy, the original stitched cotton duck belt has been the 
world’s standard since 1880. Increasing the confidence it already en- 
joys and strengthening the position of the Gandy dealer is the na- 
tural consequence of the advertising that is backing up this product. 


tablished dealers. 


Full particulars of dealer contracts will be sent on request to es- 


GANDY BELTING COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 7S7 WEST PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
NEW YORK: 36 - . 


5 WARREN STREET 
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ment. ‘They hadn’t so much bossed him as had 
taught him to boss himself. They knew that he would 
have to be made salesmanager of himself, before he 
could be salesmanager of the customers in his own 
territory.” 

“You are getting too deep for me, Aaron. I thought 
he was a salesman, not a salesmanager,” protested 
Monet. 

“You know, that’s our way of looking upon these 
men who go out to sell our goods, just salesmen- 
another name for peddler. But Pedigrew’s concern 
did not see it in such a light. They reasoned ‘not one 
salesmanager inside, but a super salesmanager inside 
and a lot of salesmanagers outside.’ ” 

“You are just playing with words; just juggling 
titles, Aaron.” 

“Juggling nothing. Just putting the right tag on, 
Peter. They reasoned that a salesman who had him- 
self in hand was a salesmanager of himself; was cap- 
able of being salesmanager of customers in his terri- 
tory, of going out and building up business, not merely 
scribbling a few orders.” 

“Get down to earth, Aaron. You are table-lifting 
you have got your fingers on the ouija board, sure.” 

Aaron Steele pointed an accusing finger at his sales- 
manager. “Your system of so called salesmanship 
fell down because you had no man in it. The system 
joggled along well enough till manhood was called 
for to go out and build up business after the war had 
shot it to pieces. If you had had men in your sales- 
manship then, see where we could have been today. It 
isn’t the reparation board over in Paris I am finding 
fault with, but the salesmanship of the United States 
that has fallen down so, just when we needed it most.” 

“Hands off the board, Aaron, and feet on the floor!” 
Now Peter, too, was standing up. 

“My feet are on the floor and my head is in the air 
on top of my neck, where it belongs, Peter. Why, 
man, you, and thousands of other salesmanagers this 
country over, have had the wrong idea of salesman- 
manship. It isn’t hot air, it is not begging, it isn’t per- 
suasion—” 

“Cut short my agony, Aaron. 
tell of the ‘is.’ 
the new code?” 

“Tt is figuring out in regard to the commodity we 
have to sell how much money there is in it for the 
customer we might reach. Then simply going out 
and telling that customer about it. That's all there is 
about it— first selling those goods for the customer, 
then going and selling them to him. .\nything short 
of that is mere order taking—mere scribbling down a 
few items on our cuffs.” 

“Water, water,’ murmured 
into a chair. 

“Water, nothing. What vou need, what thousands 
of others holding positions like yours, need, is a few 
hypodermic injections of horse sense in matters of so- 
called sales managing, and man sense put into sales- 
MANship. Do you know how T sold my first goods, 
Peter?” 

Monet affected to be speechless, simply waving his 
hands in disclaimer. 

“T was living up at Lake Geneva working my way 
through school. TI was approached by a book con- 
cern with an offer to sell their ‘Money Making 
Mechanics on the Farm.’ Thev had a little skeleton 
prospectus that T was supposed to lug around. TIT told 
the district agent he would have to let me read a com- 


Cut out the ‘nots’ and 
What is salesmanship according to 


Peter Monet, sinking 


plete book before 1 was sent out. That wasn’t their 
way, it was explained, but they consented, for I 
wouldn’t look at them otherwise. 

“T read through that complete book till I was thor- 
oughly carried away with the value of it to the 
farmers of Walworth County; I felt it would have 
been wrong for me not to have taken it for them to 
look at. With that enthusiasm, that desire to do good, 
more than make money, I went out and sold several 
hundred farmers ‘Money Making Mechanics.’ They 
couldn’t get away from that enthusiasm. That was 
salesMANship, Peter, even though I have to say it of 
myself.” 

“Apply it, apply it, Aaron, to modern times and 
conditions. Apply that glimmering doctrine to—to 
us, your salesmen.” ~ 

“T will. Come here to the window, Peter. Do 
you see what they are unloading on the receiving 
platform from that car? Hose—fire hose, the slowest 
moving commodity that we handle. You have told 
me that the hose people are selling direct. They say 
that we don’t know how to sell it. Do you know 
what I would do if I were our salesman? I would 
go into a town and look over some of the big build- 
ings, hotels, factories, mills and imagine to myself 
what a catastrophe it would be to have a fire break 
out in a structure so unequipped for self-protection. 
Then | would imagine to myself—no, picture it—how 
my customer could make money by working up just 
such business. I would get him fairly sizzling with 
enthusiasm. That is salesMANship, Peter.” 

“If we had men who could do it 

“We are going to have, Peter. We are going to 
build them, self-build them till they are, each in his 
territory, salesmanagers. We have got to do it if we 
are going to continue growing—and I won’t stand still. 
This America of ours has got to do this sort of sales- 
building or we fail as a people.” 

“Then vou don’t believe that we are out to get 
business away from our competitors principally 7’ 
asked Peter Monet, who had been dipping into busi- 
ness literature of late. 

“Some of our prestige will naturally pull from 
others who are not as aggressive as we are, but to 
depend on that alone would be nothing short of piracy. 
Business building—digging out the latent business 
that’s what this system of Pedigrew’s is going to do, 
Peter. In the morning I want to take up that matter 
of -service to customers; in that too Pedigrew has 
some good ideas, entirely different.” 

Peter Monet got as far as the door, then he returned: 
“\aron, are you sure you met anyone in the Pullman 
that night?” 

Aaron Steele was looking out at the grain elevators 
and did not hear the question. 


Search for Check Forger 

The National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Asso 
ciation has circulated a request from the Boyer-Camp- 
bell Company, Detroit, Michigan, that its members 
assist in apprehending a man who tendered them a 
worthless check on June 14. 

The man who represented himself as M. G. Moore, 
was about 5 feet 7 inches tall, 47 years old, weighed 
about 145 pounds, had brown hair tinged heavily 
with grey in spots, grey mustache, sallow complexion, 
the appearance of growing a heavy beard. 
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PROCESS SCREWS 


Heads Completely Machined 


Heads perfectly machined on top for finished appearance—ma- 
chined on bottom so they fit flush with piece into which screw is 
placed. 


These are two of the elementary essentials that every shrewd 
buyer of cap screws should insist upon. 


And you will always find these two important essentials in Ferry 
Process Screws—Insuring heads that are as perfect as modern 
science can make them for perfect wrench fit. 

Compare these features and what they cost with other makes— 
See if you are getting what you pay for. You don’t experiment 
when vou order Ferry Process Screws. 


Send for the Ferry Ideal Cap Screw for comparative purposes. 
Let us quote you prices on your requirements. 


The Ferry Cap & Set Screw Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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VANCE M’CARTY’S CHANGE 


Becomes Vice-President of the Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, as 
Well as Eastern and Export Manager of Sales 


Vance McCarty has been elected vice-president of the 
Chicago Belting Co. He leaves the Edward R. Ladew 
Co., where he was vice-president. 

Mr. McCarty has been brought up in the leather belt- 
ing industry, the first six of his twenty-two years in this 
field being spent in the various departments of the manu- 
facturing end of the business. For the last sixteen years 
he has been associated largely with sales work, where 
his intimate knowledge of manufacturing conditions as 
related to consumers’ requirements from an economical 
viewpoint proved invaluable to him. Although Mr. 
McCarty is an authority on all subjects connected with 
the manufacture of leather belting, it was as a salesman 
that he estblished his most enviable record. 

Vance McCarty started in the leather belting business 
when he was 18 years old. His first job was in the 


VANCE M’CARTY 


Riverside tannery of Fairweather & Ladew, tanners of 
oak leather. A vear later, in 1900, he began to make 
leather belts in the company’s belting plant in New York 
City. From 1900 to 1905 he worked in every depart- 
ment in the plant and at every individual operation in 
the manufacture of belting. In 1905 he became a sales- 
man for the Pittsburgh branch, in 1907 took charge of 
that branch, and not only made a distinct success as a 
branch manager, but created a new record for individual 
sales. 

In 1918 Mr. McCarty went to New York City and 
took charge of all belting sales of the Ladew company, 
duplicating his marked success at Pittsburgh. 

Mr. McCarty is thoroughly familiar with the condi- 
tions of practically every industry, and understands many 
of the individual peculiarities of belt drives in each of 
the principal belt using industries. In a number.of cases 
his solutions of belting troubles have become recognized 
as standard belting practice. 

He is an ardent golfer and is a member of the Siwancy 
Golf and Country Club, Bronxville, N. Y.; Engineers 
Country Club, Roslyn, L. I, New York; New York 
Athletic Club; Fellows Club of Pittsburgh; Scarsdale 
Country Club, Hartsdale, N. Y., besides several gun and 
fishing clubs. 

Mr. McCarty will make his headquarters at the New 


York branch of the Chicago Belting Co., 127-129 Water 
street, New York City. He will have charge of all sales 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, District of Columbia, and will also have super- 
vision over all export sales. 


ADVERTISING FIELD TIPS 


Catalogs and Booklets of Interest to Distributors and Manufac- 
turers—A Chance to Add to Your Collection 


The P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has 
issued a 9x414-inch, loose-leaf folder containing illustra- 
tions and a complete description of their line of gas, 
steam and hot water appliances. 

Announcement has just been made that the new cata- 
log of the F. E. Mever & Bro. Co., Ashland, Ohio, which 
has been delayed in publication, will be ready for mail- 
ing with their discount sheet about the first of August. 
The new lists will show price reductions averaging more 
than 25 per cent. 

The various grades of “Superflake” graphite which 
are mined and distributed by the Superior Flake 
Graphite Co., Chicago, are listed in a small leaflet which 
is being distributed by the company. 

The Knight Engineering & Sales Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., has prepared a leaflet describing the One-Hand-Y 
drill which they manufacture. This is an extremely light 
electric drill which may be operated, as the name implies, 
with one hand. ‘ 

Bulletin No. 5, Edition No. 1, of Atlas Valve Co., 
Newark, N. J., gives a very complete description of 
the Victor Damper Regulator No. 3, high pressure, 
designed for boiler pressures up to 250 pounds. This, 
with other bulletins showing the entire Atlas line, will 
be mailed upon request. 

The Baird Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn., manufac- 
turers of automatic machinery for special products, has 
issued a booklet listing their bulletins descriptive of 
various types of machinery. It also contains suggestions 
on the best method of securing estimates on special 
machinery and some interesting philosophy on the effect 
of modern efficiency methods. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 


New Incorporated Title of an Old Ohio Partnership—-Capital 
Stock is Now $6,000,000—No Changes in Personnel 

For 45 vears F. E. and P. A. Mvers have been doing 
business together at Ashland, Ohio, under the co-part- 
nership title of F. E. Myers & Bro. They started in a 
basement, with only hand tools and very limited capital, 
and today have a plant occupying the greater portion 
of two city blocks, turning out two pumps a minute, 
as well as a vast number of hay tools, door hangers, etc. 

To facilitate the handling of its big business the F. 
IX. Mvers & Bro. Company has been organized with a 
capital stock of $6,000,000. The new company will take 
over the manufacturing business heretofore conducted 
by the co-partnership without any changes in the or- 
ganization or the personnel of the company excepting 
the adding of dependable men of experience. The busi- 
ness of the firm will be conducted the same in the future 
as in the past. The officers of the company are as fol- 
lows: F. E. Myers, president; P. A. Mvers, first vice 
president and general manager; John C. Myers, second 
vice president; Guy C. Myers, third vice president; F. 
B. Kellogg, secretary and treasurer, who together with 
A. N. Myers, T. W. Miller and G. D. Myers constitute 
the board of directors. 
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LUNKENHEIMER 
Regrinding Valves 


The original and the leader among valves of this type because of their 
extreme durability, ease of repair after extended service and the econo- 
mies effected by their use in all classes of service. 


The metal-to-metal seat, ground to a tight fit, forms the ideal seating 
surface to resist wear. And since the seating surfaces can easily be 
repaired by the simple process of regrinding (an inexpensive operation 
easily accomplished), no extra parts are required. 

Mention “LUNKENHEIMER” to the valve user or prospect and his 
mind reflects the quality and serviceability of the product. LUNKEN- 
HEIMER Advertising and the LUNKENHEIMER Sales Policy direct 
him to you. Are you prepared to supply his needs? 


Concentrate on Lunkenheimer Products 


Te LUNKENHEIMER ce: 


"QUALITY "=—— 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
IN THE WORLD 
NEW YORK 


cHicaco. CINCINNATI Lonpon 


EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 3-24-36 
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BUILD ADVERTISING NOVELTY 


The Crane Co. Reproduces the Tower Bridge in London, England, 
in Miniature by Using Crane Valves and Fittings 


The Crane Co. has built in their plant at Bridgeport, 
Conn., a reproduction of the Tower Bridge in London, 
Iengland. <A postal card photograph was the only guide 
used throughout the work. The bridge is now on dis- 
play at the Crane exhibit rooms, 23 West Forty-fourth 
street, New York City, and later will be shipped to 
Crane-Bennett, Ltd., London, England. 

More than fifteen thousand pieces taken from regular 
stock, comprising 230 different kinds of elbows, tees, 
crosses, nipples, valves, etc., were used in building the 
bridge, and 16,251 joints were required to make up the 
fittings. 

The bridge is approximately 19 feet long by 11 feet 
high by + feet wide. The spans are 57 inches wide. 
It is of the roller lift type, having four towers, each 
tower being provided with one elevator. The lifts are 22 
inches long by 30 inches wide. 

The elevators are six inches square by eight inches 
high, the upper part of the elevator cage being made by 
using a brass floor flange with a plug screwed in, into 
which the cable used for raising and lowering the elevator 
is fastened. The men operating the elevator are repre- 
sented by reducers, nipples and caps. The lifts and 
elevators are raised and lowered by specially devised 
machinery. The reversing is done by an unusual me- 
chanical movement, and no clutches used in its 
construction. 

The towers are in neat construction and well propor- 
tioned, having four spires—one on each corner. These 
spires are neatly constructed by the use of malleable 
iron reducers, caps and cast iron flange unions. The 
cables connecting the towers to the approaches are made 
up of nipples, tees and 45 degree elbows. Each approach 
is provided with two clocks bearing the name Crane- 
Bennett, Ltd. The bridge is illuminated by thirty-six 
lights, eight being red and green for controlling traftic, 
four of which are used for navigation and four for 
traffic on the bridge. When the bridge is closed the red 
light flashes and the green light extinguishes to show 
that the bridge is closed to navigation. At the same 
time the green light opens traffic on the bridge. When 
the bridge is open the green light flashes to navigation 
and the red light to traffic on the bridge. Eight hundred 
feet of wire was used to carry out the electrical effect. 

In the sidewalks there are 1,600 right-hand close nip 
ples, together with numerous galvanized tees, crosses and 
elbows. This has offered a great amount of speculation 
as to how the elbows, tees and crosses were made up 
with standard right-hand close nipples, each fitting being 


are 


not more than 1/16 inch apart, and is worthy of 
consideration. 
REDUCING GAUGE GLASS TROUBLES 
Danger and Expense Due to Breakage Can Be Cut to 
Vinimum. 


R. E. BISHOP 
General Manager, S. S. 


. 


P. Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

The water gauge, in the estimation of most people, 
is a very minor part of boiler equipment and it is, there- 
fore, usually given very little consideration, when in 
reality it ranks next to the safety valve in the matter 
of importance. 

Most engineers are very careful in specifying extra 
heavy safety valves, automatic engine stops and extra 
heavy headers; in fact, as a rule they specify extra 


heavy material all around but allow some cheap and 
poorty-made water gauge to be installed, thereby throw- 
ing all their other safety devices to the winds. 

The majority of gauge glass breakages are due to 
imperfect alignments, metal pressed against the glass, 
twisted gland nuts and burned washers. 

If those who are responsible tor the purchasing of 
water gauges would give this item more thought and 
be sure to purchase gauges that would eliminate all of 
this trouble, they would soon save enough in the replac- 
ing of broken gauge glasses to pay for a good extra 
heavy water gauge, to say nothing about the suffering 
that a fireman or operator would go through in case 
either one happened to be near the glass when it burst. 

“A chain is only as strong as its weakest link,” is an 
old saying, but it can be well applied-to power plants. 
The majority of engineers do not want any weak points 
in their power plants if they can help it. Nevertheless, 
when an engineer installs a poorly-made water gauge, 
he is certainly putting a weak link into his chain of safety 
devices. 

In my travels among power plants I frequently hear 
the operator complain about the poorly-made gauge 
glasses and how many of them he has to replace on 
account of the breakage, when in nine cases out of ten 
the water gauge is really at fault and not the gauge 
glass. 

The instant the threads on the stuffing box become 
stripped, or the water gauge gets out of line, or the 
glass is allowed to touch some part of the stuffing box, 
the engineer may expect a great deal of gauge glass 
trouble from then on, and the only cure for it is to install 
a well-made, extra heavy gauge that away with 
all of these objectionable features. 

Dealers in power plant equipment should give care- 
ful consideration to this subject and see that their sales 
men are able, when the occasion arises, to give advice 
to power plant operators who are having trouble with 
excessive gauge glass breakage, and to supply from stock 
the best water gauge and the several water gauge acces 
sories which make for safety and economy. 
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REPORT EMPLOYES WASTE TIME 


Louisville Manufacturers Find Production for Five Day W eek 

Equals Five and One Half Day Week 

A. W. WILLIAMS 

In a recent issue of a national magazine an interest- 
ing article appeared relative to failure of employes to 
put in full time on Saturdays, especially during half 
day working hours. 

\ survey of a number of Louisville plants, to ascer- 
tain whether this condition existed generally, indi- 
cated that on Saturday there is a general letting down 
in production effort by workers, especially noticeable 
in plants foreed to quit operating on Saturday, or on 
Friday and Saturday, due to lack of demand for their 
production. 

The survey revealed that some plants, which had 
adopted the five day week, were able to secure pro- 
duction equal to that secured in five and a half days, 
due to a general speeding up of operations. 

“For some years we worked but half a day on 
Saturday,” reported one production manager. “Many 
employes had but two ideas, first to get their pay 
envelopes, and second to get away. Many of them 
wore their good clothes to work, and unless the work 
was especially dirty failed to change and tried to keep 
clean, with the result that they did little or nothing. 
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ULL QUPPLIES 


DONT OVERLOOK THIS 


Our new brand of ““PALCO” packing is brought out to meet a present need for 
a packing of moderate price to work under ordinary conditions of service; that is to say, 
hydraulic pressures and low steam pressures below 100 pounds. 


The quality and price of this “PALCO” Packing is such as to command a 
large demand, especially as it will be backed by strong national 
advertising. i 


For We 


BELOW. distribution 
ee will be through 

[00 POUNTS the dealers— 

so put in 

a stock 

to connect 

up with 

our 


“PALCO” 


advertising. 
will give good 
service here 
A hydraulie packing that will not 
score and bind, causing pump to 
short stroke. 


Let us quote you on “PALCO” Packing 


GREENE, TWEED & CO. 
Sole Manufacturers, 109 Duane St.. New York 
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PERSONALS 


J. B. Johnston, vice-president and general manager of the 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, has resigned. 

Fn. Kardos has been appointed superintendent of the 
Metal & Thermit Corporation’s plant at South San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

C. W. Cross, until recently manager of western railroad 
sales for the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., has been made 
railroad representative of the Torchweld Equipment Co., 
Chicago. 

A. W. Carr, 2013 Callow avenue, Baltimore, Md., has re- 
signed as treasurer of the Alexander Milburn Co., manu- 
facturer of welding and cutting torches and acetylene gen- 
erators. 

Joseph G. Vaudreuil has been appointed manager of the 
Montreal branch of Graton & Knight Mfg. C Worcester, 
Mass. He was formerly a plant superintendent for that 
company. 

Arthur E. Friswell, formerly associated with the New 
Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co., Jersey City, N. J., is now 
in business for himself as a rubber consultant, specializing 
in mechanical goods. 

James E. McKenny, who recently retired as production 
manager for the Republic Rubber Corporation, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has accepted a similar position with the Standard 
Spring Co., Cleveland. 

H. B. Wilson has taken charge of the Mahr Manufacturing 
Co.’s branch office at 915 Olive street, St. Louis. The com- 
pany manufactures oil burning equipment and has its head- 
quarters at Minneapolis. 

Maurice Gandrys, formerly associated with the Pike Man- 
ufacturing Co., Pike, N. H., has assumed his duties as gen- 
eral manager of the new Cortland Grinding Wheel Cor- 
poration, Chester, Mass. 

Theodore W. Little, vice-president of the Walworth Man- 
ufacturing Co., Boston, has been appointed chairman of the 
advisory coal supply committee for 1921 of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts. 

H. S. Frasher, associated with the Cleveland office of the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co., has been appointed manager of 
the Canton, Ohio, district ‘of the company. His office is at 
104 South Market street, Canton. 


The Wheeling Steel Products Co., Wheeling, W. Va., has 
appointed W. A. Taylor, formerly western manager for the 
La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, as manager of the 
western office, just opened in San Francisco. 

P. R. Letts has been appointed office manager of the 
Industrial Bearings Division of the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., New York City, succeeding G. J. Traendly, who is now 
office manager, General Motors Corporation, New York City. 

Harry F. Quinn, vice-president of the Fairbanks Co. and 
manager of the New Orleans branch of this corporation, 
has resigned. Mr. Quinn has been with the Fairbanks Co. 
since 1907, holding various positions of responsibility. He 
also spent a year in Europe reorganizing the European 
branches of the Fairbanks interests. 

Robert Darnton, general manager, and Ernest C. Dershem, 
assistant sales manager, Page Steel & Wire Co., Adrian, 
Mich., have been transferred to other departments of the 
American Chain Co. Mr. Darnton is at the general sales 
offices at New York and Mr. Dershem at Pittsburgh, where 
he will be manager of fence sales in the Pittsburgh district. 

Will T. Lewis has been placed in charge of the new 
branch office established by the Fort Wayne Engineering 
& Manufacturing Co., at 40 North Seventh street, Phila- 


delphia. Mr. Lewis was formerly district manager of the 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. and is well known in the trade. 
Mr. Lewis has associated with him his two brothers, Joseph 
C. and David Lewis. 

William Aldrich, until recently in charge of thermit weld- 
ing in the southern territory of the Metal & Thermit Cor- 
poration, New York City, has been transferred to the west- 
ern territory. He will cover the states of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, California, Idaho, Nevada, Utah and Arizona, with 
headquarters at the new South San Francisco office of the 
corporation. William H. Moore, recently assigned to the 
Chicago territory, now has charge of the southern territory 


Robert E. Belt, secretary and treasurer, American Mallea- 
ble Castings Association, and Addison Boren, manager works 
accounting bureau, Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn., have been appointed directors of the Industrial 
Cost Association to fill vacancies. The association’s head- 
quarters are in the People’s Bank Building, Pittsburgh. It 
has recently established a Buffalo section at the Old Colony 
Club in the Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo. 

John D. Nicklis, a former president of the National Sup- 
ply & Machinery Dealers’ Association, has recently been 
appointed supervisor of purchases for Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc., New York, manufacturers and distributors 
of machinery, tools and mill supplies. This appointment 
comes as a reward for services rendered by Mr. Nicklis 
as manager of the mill supply department of this organiza- 
tion. Mr. Nicklis will continue to act as manager of the 
mill supply department in addition to supervising the pur- 
chases of the entire organization. 


FACTORY ADDITIONS 


Delta Chemical Co., Wells, Mich., is planning to rebuild 
its power house, recently destroyed by fire. 

Warren Brothers, East London, Ont., are erecting a new 
machine shop, and will install new equipment. 

Atlas Machine & Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala., is build- 
ing a one-story machine shop, to cost $10,000. 

Toronto Asphalt Roofing Manufacturing Co., Ltd., is build- 
ing a new factory at Mount Denis, Toronto. 

Cramp Ship & Engine Co., Philadelphia, is building a one- 
story garage and repair shop, to cost $30,000. 

Cohn & Feinsiber, 585 Prospect street, Hartford, Conn., 
is building a one-story addition, 50 by 90 feet, to cost $20,000. 

C. Rehden & Son, Bowmanville, Ont., has awarded con- 
tract for the construction of a one-story foundry, to cost 
$60,000. 

Hutchinson Baking Co., 3240 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
is building a one-story extension to its machine and repair 
shop. 

Flippen Auto Co., 2021 Cedar Springs street, Dallas, Texas, 
is constructing a two-story garage, 100 by 200 feet, to cost 
$125,000. 

Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has awarded contract 
for the erection of a four-story addition to its plant, 60 by 
120 feet, to cost $125,000. 

The Merrill-Stevens Drydock & Repair Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., is building a new shipyard and marine railroad at 
Miami, Fla., for repair works. 

Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, is rebuilding 
that portion of its plant recently destroyed by fire, with a 
loss of $1,000,000 including equipment. 

D. F. Donati, 3210 Williamsburg avenue, Richmond, Va., 
manufacturer of fibre boxes, has awarded contract for the 
construction of a factory, 50 by 50 feet. 
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MILL QUPPLUES 


NEW BELTING PACKING COMPANY 


STANDARDIZE ON THESE PACKINGS 


Irom our line of tested packings you can select a 
type to meet every power plant need, whether for 
steam, air, water, ammonia, gas, oil or chemicals. 


These highly specialized packings are the result of 
a careful study of the packing requirements on mod- 
ern power plant machinery, and their proved effi- 
ciency is the result of exhaustive tests and observa- 
tion of cach packing under actual service conditions. 


You can STANDARDIZE on these packings with 
the certainty that each item is right for the service 
intended. A few of the leading styles are shown 
herewith: 


Indestructible White Sheet Packing—Style 10. A 
high grade rubber packing for general use; air, 
water, gas, creosote, ammonia and steam to 150 
pounds pressure. Carried in stock in rolls 36” wide, 
1/32”, 1/16”, 3/32”, 1/8", 3/16", 1/4” thick. 


Cobbs Piston Packing—Style 2. For steam to 150 
pounds pressure, air and gas. 


Firo Superheat Sheet Packing Style 1846. lor 
superheat steam, acids, ammonia, alkali and all 
cases requiring a heat-proof, non-absorbent, firm 
sheet packing. Made from long fibre asbestos, with 
suitable binder, compressed into sheets under tons 
of hydraulic pressure. Carried in stock in sheets 
40”x40". 1/32”, 1/16” and 1/8" thick. 


Turxo Valve Stem Packing. Furnished braided or 
twisted, on spools of one, two or five pounds each. 


Make use of our consulting service by submitting 
your packing problems for advice and solution. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CV. 


RUBBER GOODS FOR MECHANICAL PURPOSES 


New York Pittsburgh 
Boston St. Louis 
Chicago Salt Lake City 


Philadelphia San Francisco 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppties 
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Chester Iron & Foundry Co., 7800 Vulcan street, St. Louis, 
Mo., is constructing a one-story plant, 45 by 115 feet, to 
cost $40,000. A. J. Schaelich is president. 

Sterling Brass Co., Cleveland, is erecting a two-story 
foundry and machine shop, 75 by 90 feet, to cost $80,000. 
A. Sogg, 319 Hippodrome Building, is architect. 

Nichols Underwear Corporation, 23 Benham = avenue, 
Bridgeport, Conn., is building a two-story addition to its 
factory, 50 by 100 feet. Estimated cost, $50,000. 

The Apothecaries Hall Co., 63 Bank street, Waterbury, 
Conn., has awarded contract for the construction of a one- 
story fertilizer plant, 65 by 140 feet, to cost $30,000. 

Haynes Realty Co., Elkhart, Ind., is building a five-story 
office and garage building, 80 by 110 feet, to cost $100,000. 
A. H. Elkhart & Son, Haynes Building, are architects. 

Grim Auto Co., Richmond, Ind., is building a two-story 
garage and service building, 71 by 104 feet, to cost $75,000. 
C. E. Werking & Son, Palladium Building, are architects. 

Atlas Bread Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is erecting a two-story 
extension to its bakery, to cost $150,000. McCormack Co., 
Century Building, Pittsburgh, are engineers and architects. 

Terre Haute Boiler Works, 1225 Seventh avenue, Terre 
Haute, Ind., is building a one-story factory at a cost of 
$75,000. 

Carbon-Hydrogen Co., Chicago, manufacturer of cutting 
and welding apparatus, is building a one-story plant, 55 by 
105 feet. 

New Amsterdam Gas Co., 132 East 15th street, New York 
City, has under construction a new switching plant, 63 by 94 
feet, to cost $125,000. William Whitehall, 12 Elm street, is 
engineer. 

The Street Railway Commission, 320 Murphy Building, 
Detroit, is building a car repair and machine works, 250 
by 350 feet. 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio, is building a plant, to 
cost $50,000, to be used for the manufacture of pumping 
machinery. 

Coast Welding & Blacksmith Co., 527 West Seventh street, 
Los Angeles, Calif., has completed plans for a machine shop, 
26 by 50 feet. 

Roanoke River Development Co., Mutual Building, Rich- 
mond, Va., is building a hydroelectric generating plant near 
Boydton, Va. 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., 
is building several additions to its power plant and system 
to cost $1,500,000. 

Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif., has 
acquired property on which it plans to erect a power house 
at a cost of $50,000. 

Best-Grand Laundry, North Capitol avenue, Indianapolis, 
Ind., is building a two and three-story laundry, 67 by 200 
feet, to cost $100,000. 

Beacon Tire Co., River street, Beacon, N. Y., has awarded 
contract to Amos Jones, 45 North street, for a three-story 
addition, 50 by 80 feet. 

The Robbins Contracting Co., Philadelphia, has been 
awarded a contract for a repair shop for the city of Phila- 
delphia, to cost $115,000. 

Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co., Florence, N. J., is 
building a one-story machine shop, 60 by 250 feet. C. L. 
Reeves is superintendent. 

New England Oil Refining Co., Fall River, Mass., is build- 
ing an oil separator building at its plant, to cost $50,000, and 
will make other improvements. 

W. W. Martin, 5847 Center avenue, Pittsburgh, is building 
a three-story automobile service and machine repair works, 
100 by 160 feet, to cost $100,000. 

Plans have been completed by L. H. Redner, 200 West 
71st street, New York City, for a two-story automobile serv- 
ice and repair works, to cost $90,000. 

Shamrock Towing Co., 662 West 50th street, New York 
City, has awarded contract for the erection of a two-story 
garage, 85 by 100 feet, to cost $25,000. 

Columbus Forge & Iron Co., Columbus, Ohio, is building 
a one-story plant, 110 by 120 feet, and another structure, 
70 by 200 feet. Estimated cost, $80,000. 

L. Elikofsky, 3201 Montgomery avenue, Philadelphia, has 
awarded contract for a one and two-story garage and slaugh- 
ter house, 100 by 130 feet, to cost $30,000. 


QUPPLUES 


Eagle Lye Works, 32 Erie street, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
awarded contract for the erection of a three-story addition 
to its plant, 50 by 60 feet, to cost $40,000. 


Bookwalter-Ball Co., Century building, Indianapolis, Ind., 
has plans for constructing a one-story addition to its printing 
plant, 50 by 100 feet. Estimated cost, $50,000. 

Plans have been completed by the Milwaukee Bag Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., for the construction of a three-story exten- 
sion to its plant, 40 by 85 feet, to cost $50,000. 

Trinity Motor Co., Dallas, Texas, has awarded contract 
to the Inge Construction Co., Dallas, for a one-story addi- 
tion to its machine and repair works, to cost $30,000. 

Triangle Steel Products Co., Michigan City, Ind., recently 
organized, has completed plans for the establishment of a 
local plant to manufacture tools. H.C. Jostes is manager. 

J. B. Kaufman, 432 Windsor avenue, Hartford, Conn., has 
awarded contract for the erection of a one-story garage, 
50 by 110 feet, to cost $25,000. B. A. Sellew, 721 Main street, 
is architect. 

Osborne Brothers Co., West Palm Beach, Fla., has com- 
pleted plans for the erection of a new cold storage plant to 
have a capacity of about five carloads a day. Estimated 
cost, $30,000. 

Houde Engineering Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of shock absorbers, has completed plans for a two- 
story factory, 37 by 100 feet, to cost $20,000. A. B. Shultz 
is president. 

Tri-State Motor Corporation, Evansville, Ind., is building 
a three-story service building and repair works, 65 by 130 
feet, to cost $75,000. Shopbell & Co., Furniture Building, 
are architects. 

Miami Electric Light & Power Co., Miami, Fla., is building 
several extensions to its power plant, to cost $275,000, includ- 
ing new boilers and generating machinery. H.H. Hyman is 
general manager. 

E. T. Beatty, 1 South 20th street, Birmingham, Ala., has 
awarded contract to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, for 
the erection of its new machine shop, one-story, 66 by 100 
feet, to cost $50,000. 

The A. C. Chesley Co., Inc., 277 Rider avenue, New York 
City, manufacturer of metallic fireproof doors and windows, 
has acquired eight blocks of land to be used for extensions 
to its present plant. 

New York Central Railroad Co., Grand Central Terminal, 
New York City, is building an extensive addition to its shops 
at Solvay, N. Y., to include a new engine house, boiler works 
and other buildings. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., Chicago, has 
completed plans for the construction of a one-story car 
repair shop, 85 by 400 feet, at Trenton, Mo., to cost $75,000. 
A. T. Hawk is architect. 

Buffalo Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., has com- 
pleted plans for the erection of a new aircraft school on 
recently acquired property at South Buffalo. Elmer P. 
Morris is business manager. 

The Miller-Bryan & Pierce Co., 225 River street, Aurora, 
Ill., manufacturer of typewriter supplies, has awarded con- 
tract for the erection of a three-story factory, 60 by 150 
feet. Estimated cost, $60,000. 

Advance Forging & Tool Works, Inc., 527 Law avenue, 
Chicago, is building a drop forge shop, 100 by 125 feet, 
equipped with twelve steam hammers. The company is also 
erecting a die shop, 75 by 100 feet. 

Funk & Wilcox Co., 294 Washington street, Boston, Mass., 
architect, has awarded contract for the erection of a six- 
story addition to garage for the Y. D. Service Garage, Inc., 
341 Newbury street, to cost $600,000. 

Western States Gas & Electric Co., Francisco, is 
building an extension to its hydroelectric power plant, and 
enlarging the generating plant of its subsidiary, the El 
Dorado River Co. Estimated cost, $1,000,000. 

Plans are being prepared by Williams & Friedman, Har- 
risburg, Pa., for the construction of a two-story automobile 
service and repair building, 80 by 125 feet, to cost $60,000. 
C. Howard Lloyd, Telegraph Building, is architect. 

Battery Service Co., Muskogee, Okla., recently organized 
to manufacture electric storage batteries, has completed 


San 


plans for the erection of a one-story plant, 110 by 170 feet, 
J. H. Schmidt is president and manager. 


to cost $30,000. 
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Leather 


WNULL SJUPPILUES 


HORSEPOWER - SLIP CURVES 


Belts: 
24" diameter 4" single leather 
2 4"= 4 ply rubber 
elt Speed = 3140 F.P.M. 4"- 4 ply canvas 
Belt Tension that speci- 4" single solia 
fied by manufacturers woven 
LEATHER BELTING 
Average of 150 tests on 
12 first grade belts . 
= 
a 
| 
\. SUBSTITUTE BELTING 
Balata 
Solid woven cotton 
Friction surface rubber 
Stitched and filled 
canvas 
PERCENT SLIP 
2 3 4 


Comparative tests made by leading institutes 


and leather belt manufacturers 


Are You Getting the Most 
for Your Dollar? 


For first cost many of the substitutes are cheaper 
than leather. For final cost leather has been 
proved to be the most economical belt. 


Because of its— 
1. Superior power transmitting ability. (See 
chart.) 
2. Large overload capacity. 


3. Length of service 
(proved by past service of 20 to 30 year belts). 


4. Salvage value. 

5. Cheaper cost per horsepower transmitted per 
year. 

6. Lowest final cost per foot, per year. 


DUXBAK NUTAN is the last word in leather 
belting. The tannage, which is an exclusive 
Schieren process, makes it steam, heat, and 
water proof. DUXBAK NUTAN possesses the 
pliability and gripping surface to transmit the 
required power from pulley to pulley running at 
high speed. Its tensile strength enables it to 
withstand greater overloads than any ordinary 
belting. DUXBAK NUTAN can be boiled with- 
out affecting the fibre of the leather or the service 
of the belt. 


No obligations are incurred in having our Service 
Engineers tell you more about the superiority of 
leather belting and what DUXBAK NUTAN can 


do for you. 


NEW York, N. Y. NEWARK, N, J. 
ATLANTA, GA, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Boston, Mass PitTsBpurGH, Pa. 
ILL. Satt Lake City, Uran. 
LEVELAND, O. San Francisco, 
YALLAS, TEX : SEATTLE "AS 
Main Office and Factory WasH. 

x, COLO. TANNERIES: 
Derrorr, MIcH. 42 Ferry Street. New York Bristot, TENN 
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Carbon Hill Coal Co., Terre Haute, Ind., is erecting a new 
machine shop and forge works at its rece ntly acquired prop- 
erties at Rosedale, Ind. A new steel tipple and power plant 
for general operations will also be constructed 

Davis Coal & Coke Co., Continental Building, Baltimore, 
Md., is building two new tipples at its coal properties at 
Thomas, W. Va. The company will spend about $200,000 
for new improvements and extensions. A. W. Galloway is 
president. 

Buffalo Producing & Refining Co., Sherman, Texas, is 
planning for additions to its refinery to increase the capacity 
of its plant. The company recently acquired the Texas 
Interstate Producing & Refining Co. T. E. Wood is secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Edwards Valve & Manufacturing Co., 

East Chicago, Ind., is rebuilding that portion of its works 
recently destroyed by fire. The new structure will cost in 
excess of $400,000. W. T. Branitsky, 64 West Randolph 
street, Chicago 0, is architect. 

Hollister Auto Co., Oshkosh, Wis., is having plans pre- 
pared for a machine and assembling plant to be erected at 


1200 145th street, 


Stevens Point, Wis., to which it will remove its general 
offices. The new building will be t wo stories, 80 by 122 feet. 
[he general contractor is C. R. Meyer & Sons Co., Osh- 
kosh. 
NEW FACTORIES 

_ F. L. Ball Co., 2381 Fillmore avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., is erect- 
ing a bakery, to cost $150,000. 

The E. & W. Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is build- 


ing a new plant at Cedarburg, Wis. 

The Simmons Co., Kenosha, Wis., is erecting a two-story 
building in Baltimore, Md., 120x182 feet. 

Paragon Foundry Co., Oregon, III, 
a foundry building, 100x200 feet, to cost $50,000. 
Vibrated Cement Products Co., Fresno, Calif., recently organ- 
ized, will establish a plant for the manufacture of its products. 
Union Oil Co., Union Oil Building, Los Angeles, 
ing a three-story plant in the Wilmington district, 
$300,000. 

Valley Paper Co., Appleton, Wis., 


has completed plans for 


is build- 
to cost 


plans to erect a paper mill, 


60x120 feet, at Neenah, Wis., to cost $100,000. W. F. Wolf is 
president. 
Atlas tractor Co., Adrian, Mich., has completed plans for 


the erection of a new tractor manufacturing plant at 
ville, Mich. 

Ontario Beet Growers Association, Dresden, 
a beet sugar factory, to cost $100,000. 
Rural Route No. 3. 

Williow Brook Dairy Co., Mt. 
one and two-story dairy plant, 
plant, to cost $250,000. 

_ Contract has been awarded by the Trenton Poster Advertising 
Co., Trenton, N. J., for the erection of a four-tory factory, 100x 
150 feet, to cost $100,000. 

Joliette Cigar & Tobacco, Joliette, Que., 
story tobacco factory, 150x200 feet, 
Rivest, Joliette, is architect. 

Plans have been completed by the 


Belle- 


Ont., is building 
Address H. J. French, 


Vernon, N. Y., is erecting a 
to include a garage and power 


is erecting a three- 
to cost $150,000. G. H. 


Montana Refining Co., 


Billings, Mont., for the erection of a new oil refinery, to cost 
$125,000. R. Molt is president. 
The Asbestos Corporation, Philadelphia, recently organized 


with a capital stock of $250,000, plans to establish a new plant. 
William G. Kitchin is president. 

Continental Can Co., 616 West 43rd _ street, 
has acquired a site at Oakland, Calif., 
of a new plant in the near future. 

Hinckley & Schmitt, 430 West Ontario street, Chicago, has 
completed plans for the erection of a seven-story ice cream 
factory, 75x100 feet, to cost $150,000. 

The R. R. Kitchen Co., Wheeling, W. Va., is planning the 
erection of a new four-story automobile service and repair 
building, 102x130 feet, to cost $130,000. 

C. Sheffer Co., South Main street, 
contract for the erection of a one and two-story dry cleaning 
plant, 50x80 feet. Estimated cost, $60,000. 

A site has been purchased by the Magnetic Manufacturing 
Co., 764 Windlake avenue, Wauwatosa, Wis., for the erection 
of a new plant. The main shop will be 91x120 feet. 


New York City, 
and plans the erection 


Dayton, Ohio, has awarded 


The Reid Furniture Co., Elkhart, Ind., has completed plans 
for the construction of a two-story furniture factory, 50x200 
feet, to cost $100,000. E. H. Turnock, Elkhart, is architect. 

C. E. Abel, care Philadelphia Housing Corporation, Common- 
wealth Building, Philadelphia, has awarded contract for the 
erection of a one and two-story garage, 150x250 feet, to cost 
$100,000. 

Prinz-Biederman Co., West Sixth street and Lakeside avenue, 
Cleveland, manufacturer of clothing, is erecting a three-story 
factory on McCrocken Road, to cost $250,000. W. B. Fish is 
treasurer. 

S. Augstein & Co., 352 Fourth avenue, New York City, has 
awarded contract for the construction of a three-story factory, 
80x150 feet, for the manufacture of knitted goods. Estimated 
cost, $100,000. 

United States Shipping Board, Washington, D. C., is building 
an electric power plant at Grande Island, near Norfolk, Va., 
to be used in connection with a new fuel™oil storage plant at 
this Jocation. 

Utility Compressor Co., 355 Harper strect, Detroit, manufac- 
turer of air compressors, has awarded contract to DeLisle & 
Cooper, Detroit, for its new one-story plant at Adrian, Mich., 
to cost $40,000. 

Plans have been completed by the W. K. Knutson Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas, for the erection of a new plant in the 
vicinity of Henryetta, Okla., for the manufacture of vacuum 
refrigerators. 

Struble & Riley, 


Turtle Creek, Pa, has awarded contract for 


the erection of a new two-story automobile service and repair 
works, 75x165 feet, to cost $100,000. S. C. Richards & Co., 
Braddock, VPa., are architects. 


The Arkansas Royalty Co., El Dorado, Ark., recently organ- 
ized with a capital stock of $100,000, has completed plans for 
the erection of a new oil refinery. Lee Miles is president, and 

. E. King, secretary and treasurer. 

Cross & Moore, Detroit, have retained A. E. Harley, archi- 
tect, 2631 Woodward avenue, to work out aries and award con- 
tract for the erection of a two-story garage and service station, 
110x125 feet. Estimated cost, $125,000. 

Walter J. Lloyd and associates, Stuart, Fla., have organized 
a company to manufacture fertilizer products, and will erect 
a local plant to cost $300,000. M. J. Polson, Stuart, is in charge 
of construction and installation of equipment. 

The Gwynns Falls Paper Co., 517 Calvert Building, Balti- 
more, has purchased a five-acre site for its new paper mill, to 
cost $250,000. George W. Davis is manager. Joseph H. Wallace 
& Co., 5 Beekman street, New York City, are engineers. 

The Porcupine Co., Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturer of steam 
boilers and structural steel and iron products, is erecting a new 
plant at Fairfield, Conn., to be one-story, 125x320 feet. Fletcher- 
Thompson, Inc., Bridgeport, are architects and engineers. 

Edward T. Davis, 398 Bridge street, Springfield, Mass., has 
awarded contract to Edward Radding, for the erection of a two- 
story automobile service and repair works, 72x180 feet, to cost 
$120,000. John W. Foster, 38 Stockman street, is architect. 

The Erie Dyeing & Processing Co., 2765 East 55th street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has awarded contract for the erection of a 
one-story wool dyeing plant at Brooklyn, N. Y., to cost $125,000. 
S. H. White, 1032 Schofield Building, Cleveland, is architect. 

Acme Motion Picture Projector Co., 1134 West Austin ave- 
nue, Chicago, has purchased a site, 50x120 feet, and will erect 
a three-story factory and warehouse to replace the present two- 
story structure, and will enable the company to double its out- 
put. Estimated cost, $90,000. 

Work is now under way by the Waterway Paper Co., Chi- 
cago, on the first $1,090,000 unit of a $4,000,000 plant to be 
erected on a site recently acquired by the company aggregating 
300,000 square feet. The company, which will manufacture 
news print paper, will use raw material in the shape of local 
waste paper stock. Walter A. Strong is president. 


INCREASED CAPITAL 
Pacent Electric Co., New York City, 
stock from $15,000 to $35,000. 
The capital stock of the Link-Belt Co., 
increased from $7,350,000 to $9,750,000. 
Canton Cutlery Co., Canton, Ohio, has filed notice of increase 
in its capital stock from $50,000 to $200,000. 


has increased its capital 


Chicago, has been 
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Our Specialties are sold to Jobbers only 


Hanna “Ball Joint” 
Pipe Hanger 


is the 

im p | e 
tronges 

hanger ever made. 


@Note the ball and 
socket joint. 

@Hanger can swing in 
any direction. 

@Not necessary to re- 
move hanger to raise 
or lower pipe. 


Write for 
**Our Silent Salesman’’ 


The Penn Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 
Moore & White 


FRICTION 
CLUTCH 


Smashes All Friction Clutch Competition 


ANY dealers have realized this; some joyously— 
some otherwise. If you are one of the latter, 
think this over— 


The Moore & White Friction 
Clutch is one that your cus- 
tomers can depend upon abso- 
lutely. Thirty-five years ago, 
way back in °86, we started to 
build it. Orders came in thick 
and fast from the very start, 
and we're still doing a rushing 
business at the old stand. But 
during the stress of all the 
rush and hustle we have never 
attempted to increase the out- 


Every Friction Clutch or 
Cutoff Coupling that leaves our 
shop must be right and IS 
RIGHT. And when an article’s 
got quality and construction 
right and the price is fair— 
it’s a safe bet that folks will 
ask for and buy it whenever 
they need it — no matter 
whether it’s a pair of shoes, a 
piano, cigar or a Moore & 


put by lowering the original White Friction Clutch. That’s 
high standard of quality and why “M. & W” Clutches are 
workmanship we set for our more in demand today than 
product. NO, SIR! ever 


Hundreds of dealers in Mill Supplies throughout the United States 
realize this through contact with the Clutch itself and through 
Consumer demand. 

DROP US A LINE TODAY 


AND ASK FOR CATALOG “C” 


THE MOORE & WHITE Co. 


Sole Makers 


2711 to 2741 N. 15th St., Philadelphia 


LYTESTRONG 


PRESSED STEEL 


Shaft Hanger 


From feet to yoke the Lytestrong Steel Shaft 
Hanger bristles with strong points. Legs are 
dovetailed inside feet, reinforced and riveted. 
The box shaped design gives a 
exterior and the rigidity of cast iron. 


smooth 


Note the strong riveting between brace and 
leg. Where the yoke joins the legs with 
overlapping ends, a_ reinforcing piece is 
riveted securely to the inside of each leg. 
There is not a single weak spot in the whole 
Lytestrong hanger. 


Of interest to the Dealers— 


Don't delay stocking the Lytestrong Pressed 
Steel Hanger. The prestige of the Bond Line 
will help you sell it. Write for complete 
details, together with Catalog 38MS. 


BOND FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO. 


MANHEIM, PENNSYLVANIA 


QUALITY 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SuppLies 
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QUPPLIES 


: Octagon Drop Forge Co., 2428 Lowe avenue, Chicago, has 
increased its caital stock from $30,000 to $105,000. 

The A. H. Anderson Foundry, 218 Ann street, Chicago, an- 
nounces an increase in capital stock from $5,000 to $100,000. 

The capital stock of the Universal Machine Co., Bowling 
Green, Ohio, has been increased from $1,250,000 to $1,500,000. 

The capital stock of the Albaugh-Dover Co., 2100 Marshall 
Soulevard, Chicago, has been increased from $200,000 to 
$1,000,000. 

The capital stock of the U. S. Reduction Co., 110 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago, has been increased from $150,000 to 
$300,000. 

Announcement has been made by the Ann Arbor Foundry 
Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., of an increase in its capitalization from 
$5,000 to $15,000. 

The capital stock of the Thomas Furnace Co., Milwaukee, 
has been increased to $900,000. The company is specializing in 
low phosphorous iron. 

James Cunningham, Son & Co., Rochester, N. Y., automobile 
manufacturers, announce an increase in capital stock from 
$1,200,000 to $3,200,000. 

The Fischer & Hayes Rope & Steel Co., 741 West Van Buren 
street, Chicago, manufacturer of wire rope, has increased its 
capitalization from $30,000 to $150,000. 

The Darco Corporation, Wilmington, Del., a subsidiary of 
the Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, announces an increase in 
capital stock of $1,500,000, to be used for the erection of a new 
refining plant in Louisiana for the manufacture of carbon 
products. 

The capital stock of the Olson-Boettger Electric Manufac- 
turing Co., 103 East Third street, St. Paul, Minn., has been 
increased from $75,000 to $250,000. The company has recently 
entered into the jobbing field, and changed its name to the 
Olson-Boettger Electric Co. The officers are as follows: H. S. 
Olson, president and treasurer; J. Nelson, secretary, and 
R. P. Young, vice president and manager. 


NEW INCORPORATIONS 


Troy Tool & Casting Co., Colonie, N. Y., $50,000, by A. 
Boerder, P. B. Bird and F. J. Boerder. 

Sage Radiator Co., Syracuse, N. Y., $135,000. Incorpora- 
tors include C. S. Sage and A. E. Ellinger. 

National Tool & Supply Co., Milwaukee, Wis., $2,500, by 
M. J. Walsh, C. A. Stover and H. J. Walsh. 

Fairfield Metals Co., New York City, $50,000. Incor- 
porators include W. Olderman and P. Novitz. 

Central Welding & Cutting Co., Canton, Ohio, $10,000, by 
Glenn Wilson, Charles S. Weintraub and others. 

Southern Refrigerating Co., Bristol, Va., $400,000. Incor- 
porators include S. R. Jennings and J. P. Wolfe. 

Smith Machine & Supply Co., Owensboro, Ky., $10,000, by 
Frank T. Faith, Charles T. Smith and J. D. Church. 

The Alto Rubber Co., New York, $6,000. Incorporators: 
R. Schliesel, S. Moore and S. D. Levy, 302 Broadway. 

Trenton Chilled Die & Casting Co., Trenton, N. J., $100,000, 
by Richard B. Newton, B. N. Rich and John H. Conover. 

Ohio Metal Stamping & Manufacturing Co., Akron, Ohio, 
$50,000, by Etta Hamlen, R. B. Spake and C. L. Johnson. 

Sphinx Machine Co., Milwaukee, Wis., $25,000, to manu- 
facture ice and_ refrigerating machinery. Incorporators: 

American Metallurgical Corporation, Boston, Mass., $50,000, 
by Harry O. Breaker, Kristian A. Juthe and John R. Hammer. 

Behrens Crane Co., Merchantville, N. J., $125,000, by 
Albert Burling, Merchantville; Albert G. Behrens and J. 
Rottel. 

Sanitary Safety Caster Co., Newark, N. J., $100,000, by 
Fred Bien, Emil Chalupa and George A. Schulte 24 Scott 
street. 

The Chidsey Co., Bristol, Conn., $50,000, to manufacture 
hardware. Incorporators: J. T. Chidsey, E. Peck and J. H. 
Chaplin. 

New England Smelting Works Inc., Springfield, Mass., 
$25,000, by Moses Saffer, Abraham Jacob Saffer and Louis 
Kaplan. 

Metals Repair & Supply Co., Falls Church, Va., $20,000. 
Incorporators include Edward T. Fenwick and Charles R. 


Allen. 


Refrigerating Machinery Co., New Haven, Conn., $50,000. 
Incorporators include W. L. Harlow, 902 Chapel street, New 
Haven. 

Thompson Spring Co. Wilmington Del. $200,000, to manu- 
facture machine parts and castings. PB. B. Thompson is 
treasurer. 

Detroit Precision Tap Co., Detroit, $150,000, to manufac- 
ture taps, drills, ete. T. C. Emerson, East Cleveland, Ohio, 
is manager. 

New Jersey Blower & Manufacturing Co., East Orange, 
N. J., $50,000. Charles O. Geyer, 525 Main street, represents 
the company. 

J. Beaumann & Co., New York City, to manufacture wire 
products. Incorporators include J. Beaumann and I. J. Leahon, 
334 Fifth avenue. 

Western Pipe & Steel Co., 154 West Randolph street, Chi- 
cago, $100,000, by John R. Lenfesty, Frederick T. Hoyt, and 
Reuben W. Newton. 

Auto Gear & Axle Corporation, NéWark, N. J., $50,000. 
Edmund Van Buren, Robert Kerber, 262 Halsey street, and 
Abraham Weisinger. 

Standard Foundry & Machine Co., Punxsutawney, Pa., 
$30,000, to manufacture machine parts and castings. B. B. 
Thompson is treasurer. 

Shepard Elevator Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, $100,000. Incor- 
porators: Oscar F. Shepard, Stanley M. Rowe, Robert Hilton 
and Ralph R. Caldwell. 

Model Electric Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, $25,000, to 
manufacture electrical equipment. JT. H. Heuber, 1104 Bush- 
ton avenue, is treasurer. 

Hoover Tool Co., Redkey, Ind., $10,000, to deal exclu- 
sively in tools. Incorporators: Edward M. Moore, David E, 
Cook and C. J. Williamson. 

Eastern Hardware & Supply Co., Baltimore, Md., has 
been incorporated by James C. Murphy, Charles H. Schnepfe, 
Jr., and Edward H. Lange. 

Thompson Spring Co., Wilmington, Del., $300,000, by 
Clarence W. Thompson, Walter K. Jeffers and Franklin L. 
Mettler, 832 Market street. 

Union Bronze Co., Reading, Pa., $50,000, to manufacture 
cast metal articles. Incorporators: Peter A. Fritch, A. K. 
Fritch and Robert P. Fritch. 

Faultless Piston Ring Co., Rome, Ga., $200,000, to manu- 
facture automotive products. Incorporators include ©. M. 
Lanham and George Garrison. 

Mackenzie Drill & Valve Grinder Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
$25,000. Incorporators, W. F. Postal, Kohl Building, Philip 
Mackenzie and John A. Digman. 

Ohio Metal Stamping Co., Akron, Ohio, $5,000, to engage 
in a general metal stamping business. Incorporators include 
R. B. Spake and G. L. Johnson. 

Oneta Refining Co., Oneta, Ark., $250,000. Henry Miers, 
Oneta, is manager. The company is planning to erect a new 
oil refining plant on a local site. 

Graham-Wittenborn Corporation, 35 South Dearborn street, 
reducing devices. Incorporators: Leslie B. Graham, C. W. 
Taylor and W. W. Wittenborn. 

Barrett Tank Heater Co., Knoxville, 111., $100,000, to manu- 
facture heating apparatus. Incorporators: H. A. lDarrett, 
M. A. Barrett and G. F. Hebard 

Midland Tractor Co., Milwaukee, $250,000, to manufacture 
tractors and trucks. Incorporators: Arthur Wickham, Howard 
T. Foulkes and P. B. Brueckhauer. 

Upton-Dussell Co., Bristol, Ind., $50,000, to manufacture 
evasoline engines and parts. Incorporators: Arthur Semple, 
Henry Dussell and Linford Upton. 

Normal Apparatus Co., Chicago, $40,000, to manufacture 
scientific apparatus Incorporators: Carl F. W.. Pfeiffer, 
Charles J. Deegan and E. Merckle. 

The Zoeller Manufacturing Co., 247 Belleville avenue, 
Newark, N. J., has been organized to manufacture valve 
wheels. John G. Zoeller is manager. 

Carbonized Fiber Products Co., New York City, $110,000, 
by J. A. Boegman, W. R. Respess and L. F. Stumpf, 233 
Broadway, to manufacture fiber specialties. 

iXKennedy-Toombs, Inc., New York City, $1,500,000, to 
manufacture heaters and heating equipment. Incorporators: 
H. Kaley, W. Kennedy and F. P. Toombs. 

Peerless Equipment Co., Hanover, Pa., $100,000, to manu- 
facture machinery. Incorporators: William ID. Himes, 
Andrew R. Taylor and Walter F. Gemmill. 
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MULL GUPPLUES — 


Six Reasons Why 


Lay Brooms Are Better 


1. Perfect Sweeping Tip — 4 / 


sweeps clean. 


2. Stapled Metal Case —i0/05 siape Don’t Renew Your Contract Until 
until worn to a stub. You Get Acquainted with 


DURATEX EXTRA HEAVY 
«7: STITCHED CANVAS BELTING 


sweepulg 
the ‘“‘better’’ belt 
for general work 
4. Built to Serve forty years of broom ex- ? 
perience back of our products because 


it is stronger, heavier, more flexible, 


. does not get hard. 
5. The Price you get more broom service for 
your mone, 


DURATEX SPECIAL BLACK 


6. Unqualified Guarantee as to Mate- resistant to heat, gases, acid fumes. 
rial and Horkmanship. Recommended for work under severe 
conditions. 


“DURATEX" Quality means Satis- 
fied Customers with Repeat Orders. 


Insist on Buying Lay Brooms May we submit for your considera- 


“Standard for Forty Years” tion our exclusive sales agreement? 
Our Salesmen work with and for our 


Write for Our Revised Prices Customers. 


We can help you build up this de- 


The Brees with partment of your business. 


a REPUTATION Write now for particulars. 


The Republic Belting Co., Inc. 
Smallwood & Pratt Sts. 
Joseph Lay BALTIMORE, MD. 


Company 


Originators of the Metal 
Case Brooms 


Ridgeville, Indiana 


FACTORIES: 
Ridgeville, Indiana 
Saratoga, Indiana 
Mattoon, Illinois 
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Excel Tool, Die & Machine Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., 
$50,000 to manufacture machinery and tools. Incorporators: 
R. A. Anderson C. O. Falk and J. A. Winlund. 


The El-Air-O Heat Co., Greencastle, Ind., $25,000, to 
manufacture heating apparatus. Incorporators: B. B 
Stringer, G. O. Stringer and S. A. D. Stringer. 

Reliance Engineering Co., Lansing, Mich., $25,000, to 
manufacture gasoline engines and parts. Incorporators: 


Henry Fisher, E. C. Shields and L. A. Wilford. 

Industrial Lock-Nut Co., Worcester, Mass., $250,000 
Napoleon R. Thibert, 2 Heard street, is president, and 
George P. Newton, 380 Burncoat street, treasurer. 

Perkins Corporation, Mishawaka, Ind., $750,000, to manu- 
facture gasoline engines and machinery. Incorporators: 
C. A. Carlisle, Fred L. Hunt and E. H. Williams. 


The McCabe Co., Norfolk, Va., $50,000, to manufacture auto- 
matic — heaters. Allen McCabe is president and treasurer, 
and W. L. Ewing, vice-president and general manager. 

‘Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ind., $25,000, to 
manufacture acetylene generators and appliances. Incorpo- 
rators: H. D. Sanders, K. W. Danner and C. E. Sanders. 

United Electric Products Co., New York City, $30,000, by 
A. Rappaport and M. S. Solomon. The company is repre- 
sented by Drechsler, Orenstein & Leff, 225 Fifth avenue. 

Superior Brass Works, Inc., Detroit, Mich., $40,000, to 
manufacture brass and bronze castings Incorporators: 
Carl W. Thurmes, John M. Burke and Frank M. Klump. 

Axilrod Power Transmission Co., Philadelphia, $280,000, 


to manufacture power transmission machinery and gearing. 
F. R. Hansell, Land Title Building, represents the company 
Tulsa Stone & Foundry Co., Tulsa, Okla., $150,000, to 


manufacture iron castings and other metal products. Incor- 
porators: E. M. Yates, George Kinnery and A. C. Spitnagel 

Harrisburg Corporation, Harrisburg, Pa., recently organ- 
ized to manufacture tractors, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $1,500,000. T. F. Rainsford is manager 

Rockville Iron Foundry Co., Rockville, Conn., $50,000, to 
manufacture iron, steel and other metal castings. Incorpora- 
tors include A. L. McCarthy and H. Murlless, Rockville 

Muncie Cap and Set Screw C. has been incorporated at 
Muncie, Ind., with a capital stock of $250,000. Incorporators 
include John Stetter, Abe Feinberg and William Wuthenow. 

Imperial Steam Appliance Co., Seattle, Wash., $100,000, 
to manufacture valves, grease cups and kindred products 
Incorporators: R. H. Webb, L. N. Vincent and L. G. Spies. 
Connors Machinery Co., 2640 Shields avenue, Chicago 
$100,000, to manufacture machinery and _ parts. Incorpora- 
tors: William C. Boyden, Jr., Walter Fisher and Roy P 
Kelly. 

Cullen Vapor 
manufacture 
Reilly, 
place. 

Reliance Boiler Works, Pittsburgh, has been organized to 
manufacture steam boilers, tanks and other steel plate products. 
Incorporators: H. C. Feldstein, Raymond M. Collins and Wil- 
liam Oleon. 

The C. S. Manufacturing Co., 
organized to manufacture 
mechanical specialties. 
is manager. 

Esmarian Wheel Co., Inc., Paterson, N. 
manufacture automobile specialties. 
W. Latus, Samuel H. 
Main street. 

Richards Punch & Die C orporation, Detroit, $ 
facture punch and die retainers, 
ators include Otis K. 
East Grand Boulevard. 

Decker Manufacturing Co., 251 Elm street, Newark, N. ] 
has been incorporated, to manufacture blow_ torches 
kindred equipment. Edward L. Decker, 540 Muriel 
Elizabeth, N. J., is manager. A 

Atlantic Brass Works, 1325 West Lake street, Chicago, here- 
tofore a partnership, has been incorporated by Louis Silverberg, 
Herman FE. Grossman and Isidor Chaplik. The company manu- 
factures brass and iron castings. 

Philadelphia Machine Screw Works, Philadelphia, has been 
organized to manufacture machine screw products and other 
metal specialties. Incorporators include Luther S. Kauffman, 
Mutual Life Building, and Albert L. Barbier. 

The Louis Greenburg Plumbing Supplies Co., 
$500,000, by Louis Greenberg, 
to manufacture pipe and plumbing fixtures and supplies. 
company is represented by S. Kahn, 61 Park Row. 


Heating Co., Jersey 
heating apparatus. 
James A. Kinkead and 


City, N. J., $500,000, to 
Incorporators: Timothy F. 
Thomas J. Cullen, 1 Foy« 


Nutley, N. J., has been 
automatic valves and_ other 
Carl Schneider, 28 Woodland avenue, 


J., $1,000,000, to 
i Incorporators 
Halladjian and Charles Esmarian, 


George 
916 


$200,000, to manu- 
jigs and Incorpor- 
Richard and Clarence A. Richard, 2983 


and 
street, 


New York City, 
S. Greenberg and H. Greenberg, 


The 


QUPP LEE 


Cox-Kleimin Aircraft Corporation, Amityville, L. I., $100,000, 


to manufacture airplanes and parts. Incorporators: A. Kleimin, 
V. Cox and C. L. Cox. The firm is represented by Hovell, 
McChesney & Clarkson, 50 Court street, Brooklyn. 

The Kay Manufacturing Co., South Norwalk, Conn., to 
do a general manufacturing and sales business. It is at 
present handling only the Whitney free-floating shaft coup- 
ling. George A. Kay is president; Lawrence F. Whitney, 
secretary, and Clinton C. Hubbel, treasurer. 

Seamweld Equipment Co., Milwaukee, $50,000, to manufac- 
ture electric and other welding machines. Incorporators include 
Harry W. — president and general manager of the Marsh 


Refrigerator Car & Service Co.; Peter C. McNulty, Jr., vice 
president, National Utilities ¢ ‘orporation, and Joseph W. Fay, 


mechanical engineer, 715 Farwell avenue, Milwaukee. 


GENERAL NEWS 


American Flexible Bolt Co. has removed its sales offices 


from 50 Church street to the Liggett Bnilding, New York 
City. 
Walker Twist Drill & Tool Co., Ltd., Walkerville, Ont., 


has purchased the plant, equipment and stock of the Welt 
Twist Drill Co. of Canada. 

Concrete Mixing & Placing Co. has moved its offices from 
123 West Madison street to 802 Great Northern Building, 20 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 

Crane Co., Chicago, has purchased the business of the 
Cahill Iron Works at Chattanooga, Tenn., and is erecting a 
large modern plant containing six buildings. 

Peter A. Frasse Co., 417 Canal street, New York City, has 
been appointed sole agent for the Rivett products made by 
the Rivett Lathe & Grinder Co., Boston, Mass. 


The Union Gear & Manufacturing Co., Boston, has been 
purchased by C. W. Sayce and C. L. Pratt, who have been 
associated with the Boston Gear Works for a number of 


years. 

Glauber 
the former works of the 
will remove to this plant 
manufacture of brass 

Construction of a two-story building at Ninth street 
First avenue, Northwest, Miami, Fla., has just been 
pleted by the Monmouth Plumbing Supply Co., Inc., 
Branch, N. J. The entire building is occupied by a 
of the New Jersey company. 


Brass r Co., Cleveland, has purchased 
National Malleable C asting Co., and 
which will be equipped for the 
coods. 

and 
com- 
Long 
branch 


The steady growth of the M. L. Kline Co., Portland, Ore., 
has forced the company to acquire larger quarters. They 
have spread into the adjoining building at 80 Front street, 


which gives them about 3,000 square feet of additional floor 
space as well as a corner location. 

The Nelson Pulley Co., 652 Seventy-seventh avenue, West 
\llis, Wis., was recently incorporated in the state of Wis- 
consin to engage in the manufacture of power transmission 
appliances. The incorporators of the company are C. J. 
Nelson, L. K. Anderson and Frank Krause. 

The Chapman Valve Manufacturing Co., Indian Orchard, 
Mass., is to insure its employes against death, sickness or 
accident while at work. Life policies will range from $500 
to $1,000, depending on the length of employment, while 
$12.50 a week will be paid in case of sickness or accident. 

The Maxf Grinding Wheel Corporation, Chester, Mass., 
and the Cortland Grinding Wheel Co., Cortland, N. Y., have 
combined interests, and the products of ‘the two companies 
will hereafter be manufactured at the Chester plant. The 
officials of both concerns will remain in their present 
capacities. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. announces that 
a 10 per cent reduction on prices of practically all of 
industrial motors and motor control apparatus, including 
also all direct current generators and motor generators. This 


is the second cut of 10 per cent made by this company in 
motor prices during this year. 

The Parker Supply Co., 785 East 135th street, New York 
City, manufacturer of sheet metal punches and screws, has 


been reorganized and operations placed under the direction 
of the J. G. White Management Corporation, 43 Exchange 
Place. Walter Rautenstrauch has been elected president, 
and D. L. Boyd, secretary and general manager. 

Kant-Score Piston Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has purchased the 
former plant of the Queen City Brass & Iron Works, Cin- 
cinnati, from the D. T. Williams Valve Co., which it will 
occupy. It will operate a foundry and machine shop for the 
manufacture of automobile pistons. John Eckerle is presi- 
dent, with temporary offices at 5 West Third street. 
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HULL QUPPLUES 


VOGEL Patented Frost-Proof Closets 


give satisfactory service, day in and day out, winter and summer 


The material used in the manufacture of VOGEL closets is the best to be obtained. 
The seats are exceptionally strong and durable, the operating levers are of mal- 
leable iron galvanized and will not break, the valve bodies are of good quality brass, 


and the entire fixtures are tested under hydraulic pressure before leaving our 
factory. 


VOGEL PATENTED FROST-PROOF CLOSETS have stood the test of zero 
weather and many thousands have been in use for years without requiring repairs. 
When repairs become necessary, merely remove one valve cap in back of the 
bowl and the rod with operating parts may be 
removed in an instant. 


The VOGEL is the simplest and most durable frost- 


proof water closet made. The price is right. 


SOLD BY ALL JOBBERS 


VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


MOUNT VERNON 


THE THREE IN ONE BELT 
Efficient—Durable—Dependable 


U.S. 
PATENT 
OFFICE 


Mount Vernon is made on honor—sold on its merit—and is absolutely a first quality stitched Canvas Belt 


Made for the Trade only Mount Vernon Belting Co. Baltimore, Md. 
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E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky., dealer in general 
factory and machine shop supplies, has added a machinery 
department and will carry a complete line of machine tools. 

The Chicago sales offices of the New Departure Manu- 
facturing Co. have been moved from 2721 South Michigan 
avenue to the Peoples Gas Building, 122 South Michigan 
avenue. 

A branch office and warehouse was opened in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, about June 1 by the Hiram Rivitz Co., of Cleve- 
land. This branch is managed by Sam Klein, who was 
formerly in charge of the company’s display rooms and 
sales offices in Canton, Ohio. The warehouse contains about 
20,000 square feet of floor space, which provides for a 
complete stock of merchandise. 


The Walworth Manufacturing Co., whose general offices 
have’ been at the Boston factory, First and O streets, Boston, 
have moved them to Pearl and High streets to a building 
embracing an entire block. They occupy two entire floors. 
Divisional offices are maintained at Kewanee, Ill., New York 
City, Philadelphia, Chicago, Seattle, Wash., Portland, Ore., 
and an export sales office in New York City. 

The John Hill Foundry Co. and the Hill & Griffith Co., 
Cincinnati, were consolidated July 1 under the firm name of 
Hill & Griffith Co. John Hill, one of the founders of Hill & 
Griffith Co. and one of its officers for many years, will be 
president and general manager of the new firm, and William 
Oberhelman will be vice-president and manager of the 
southern district, with headquarters at Birmingham, Ala. 

Dayton-Dowd Co., Quincy, Ill, manufacturer of centrifu- 
gal pumps, announces the opening of a new district office in 
the Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn., in charge of George 
M. Kenyon Co. The firm consists of George M. Kenyon, 
president and general manager; Robert D. Lewis, first vice- 
president, and James C. Willson, second vice-president, all 
of whom are engineers of long standing in St. Paul and are 
well acquainted with the power plant, railroad and municipal 
field. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Classified Line Advertisements under heads of Wanted, For Sale, etc., 
will be published in this Department at a vate of 25 cents a line, each 
insertion. Count nine words to a line. 


SALESMEN WANTED. 


Ww ANTEI D—We desire the services of a high-class fabric 
belting salesman, one accustomed to selling the consuming trade 
exclusively. Your reply must indicate complete business history 
and state territory preferred and salary wanted. Address No. 686, 
care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
WANTED—Position by experienced mill) supply man. 
Fifteen years’ experience as salesman and manager. Favor- 
able acquaintance in Southern and Pacific States, A-1 refer- 
ences. Address No. 690, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 S 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

WANTED—Position by mill supply and belting salesman. 
Six years’ experience, proven record in both lines, A-1 refer- 
ences. Prefer central territory, but would consider other 
territory. Address XYZ, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 


Jobbers 


Samples and Prices Sent on Request 


AMERICAN AGRAMID CORPORATION 
FLUSHING, NEW YORK 


QUPPLUES 


Mill Supply 


Attractive Sales 
Proposition for fl tl MDD 


Position wanted as sales manager or salesman; 28 years 
old; nine years’ experience, past five as sales manager of 
New York district selling staple article both to factories and 
dealers. Successful record. Desire connection in New York 
territory only. Address Box No. 689, care MILL SUP- 
FLIES, Chicago. 


SALES AGENCY WANTED 


W ANTE D- —Sales organization fully ‘equipped, ‘large: acquain- 
tance with factories and railroads, both steam and electric, 
solicits correspondence with manufacturers of products of merit, 
with view of securing sales territory in vicinity of middle states. 
Address No. 685, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 S. Dearborn 
t., Chicago. 

I have an office in the hardware district of New York, 
and have three salesmen covering the Metropolitan District. 
Am now jobbing one line exclusively, both to dealers and 
manufacturing plants. Have had ten years’ experience in this 
district. Would like to represent a few good manufacturers 
or would act as special representative for one line exclu- 
sively. Can carry a small stock. Address Box No. 688, care 
of MILL SUPPLIES, C testi 


SHIPPING ¢ CLERK WANTED 


WANTED—A_ good live shipping clerk by plumbing 
supply house. Good future. Address No. 677, care MILL 
SUPPLIES, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


SYSTEMIZE YOUR STOCK ROOM 


If the stock in your store room is not labeled, indexed and 
numbered, how are you going to find the particular fitting, 
part or package you want at any instant’s notice? Hadco 
Bin Label Cards, Sheet Metal Card Holders and Celluloid 
Card covers for plumbing, mill and auto supplies. Send for 
samples and our free booklet: How to Systematize the Auto 
Stock Room; How to Systematize the Stock Room for 
Mill and Plumbing Supplies s; Perpetual Invento.ies; Hadco 
Filing and Storins System for Insurance, Real Estate and 

3ank Records and Books; Hadco Filing System for Blue 
prints, Drawings, Specifi ations, etc., for Architects, Builders, 
Plumbing and | Contractors. Haddon Bin Label 
Haddon Heights, N. | 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEM. 


Sewage outside sewer district. With or 
water works. Use Russell Systems. Address Russell Sewage 
Disposal Co., Burlington, Iowa. 


McCAULEY BELTING COMPANY 


| LEATHER BELTING 


412-420 ORLEANS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DURAPUL 


Is a Repeater 


- It is a BELT TREATMENT that STOPS SLIPPING, Prevents 
Fraying and Cracking, Saves Belts and Bearings, Keeps Belts 
Clean and Flexible.e NO HEATING. NO ODOR. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Supriies 
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Our Line is the recogniz 


Air Cocks 
Air Valves 
Cylinder Cocks 


STERLING & SKINNER MFG. CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ed standard on 


Gauge Cocks 
Water Gauges 
Priming Cocks 


F, after you have 
tried all other valve 
concerns, and are dis- 
satisfied in any way with 
their product or their pol- 
icy—then it’s a good time 
to make our acquaintance. 


We want you to know 
us and our product and 
more especially our Policy. 
As we have said before 
our policy is one of Trade 
Protection; and as it coincides with your in- 
terests, we believe it will appeal to you in 
every way. 

When it comes to Quality, Williams Valves 
and Steara Specialties have no superior. They are 
well advertised—the demand is constantly increasing 
—and as we do not sell the consuming trade, we 
must have every jobber and dealer pushing the sale 
of them. 


Kemember—we do not ask you for a con- 
tract, neither do we insist on orders of a certain size. 
It’s entirely up to you to dictate the size of your 
orders, and we won’t urge you to buy any more than 
is really necessary to supply your demand. You can 
also sell any other Valves you want to, but we ought 
to warn you, that once the trade gets wise to our 
Valve, it will always be called for in preference to 
any other. 

Now, if our policy strikes you as being a 
Square Deal, suppose you send us a Stock Order, 


small or large, and we'll help you to make your 
valve trade more profitable. 


The D. T. Williams Valve Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


TS 


THREE DEMANDS ON BELTING 


Does It Slip—Does It Stretch—Does It Wear! 


“Camel Hair” Belting meets every demand. 


Because of greater friction of its animal hair surface, it slips 
less than other belting and affords greater production from 


machines. 


Because of the extreme elasticity of the animal hair yarn, the 
only stretch is a live stretch, giving life to the belt. ‘‘Camel 
Hair” Belting is 100° more elastic than leather and 50% more 
than any other fabric belting. 


“Camel Hair” Belting is a solid woven fabric without plies or 


laps. 


shifter forks. 


The edges are finished to withstand the abrasion of 
“Camel Hair’” Belts wear. 


For your protection a copper wire is built into all Daleway 


belts. 


Rossendale-ReddawayY 


BELTINGANnp HOSE COMPANY. NEWARK,N.J. 


ESTABLISHED 1890 
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READY 


QUPPLIES 


REFERENCE FOR BUYERS 


Classified List of the Products of Advertisers 


*Member American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Association. 
For Location of Advertisements see Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, 


ACCESSORIES, AUTOMOBILE 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works. 
*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
*The Lunkenheimer Co. 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 
APRONS, LEATHER 
*Chicago Belting Co. 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
ARBORS 
*Detroit Twist Drill Co. 
BABBITT METALS 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
BARRELS, STEEL SHIPPING 
Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co. 
BARRELS, TUMBLING 
*Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
BEARINGS, BRONZE 
*Sherwood Manufacturing Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER 
*'The Reeves’’—Reeves Pulley Co. 
*Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT 
*Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*The Hill Clutch Co. 
ew. A. Jones Foundry & Machine C 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 
*Valley Iron Works. 
BELT DRESSING 
*Alexander Brothers. 
Cantol Wax Co. (liquid and solid) 
“Durapul’’—American Agramid Corp, 
Belting Co. 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Vernon Belting Co. 
Gandy Belting Co., The 
*Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
*Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
BELT FASTENERS 
*Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
BELT LACINGS, LEATHER 
*Alexander Brothers. 
*Chicago Belting Co. 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
*"Cocheco”’—I. B. Williams & Sons. 
BELT LACINGS, METALLIC 
*Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
BELT TIGHTENERS 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*The Hill Clutch Co. 
*w. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*George W. Pyott Co. 
*Valley Iron Works. 
*T. B. Wood's Sons Co 
BELT WAX 
Cantol Wax Company 
BELTING, BALATA 
Dawson Belting Co. 
“Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
BELTING, CANVAS STITCHED 
Carton Belting Co. 
Dawson Belting Co. 
*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
“Gandy’—The Gandy Belting Co 
*Mount Vernoh Belting Co. 
Republic Belting Co., Inc 
Rossendale-Reddaway Belting & Hlose Co 
*Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 


BELTING, CONVEYOR 
*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
*Mount Vernon Belting Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Zossendale-Reddaway Belting & Hose (eo. 
*Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 


BELTING, COTTON, SOLID WOVEN 
¢*Burmaline,” ‘‘Alfalfa’—Burrell Belting Co. 
Dawson Belting Co. 

tossendale-Reddaway Belting & Hose Co 
*Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 

BELTING, IMPREGNATED, BLACK 

Gandy Belting Company 
BELTING, LEATHER 


*Alexander Bros. 

*Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

*Chicago Belting Co. 

*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 

Dawson Belting Co 

Geo. Rahmann & Co. 

*Chas. A. Schieren Co. 

‘Shield’’—McCauley Belting Co. 

“Sterling’’—Chas. Bond & Co., Philadelphia 

*I. B. Williams & Sons. 
BELTING, LINK 

H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 

Howe, Chain Company. 

*Chas. A. Schieren Co. 


BELTING, ROUND 
*Alexander Brothers, 
*Chicago Belting Co. 


*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
*New York Leather Belting Co. 
*Chas, A. Schieren Co. 

*I. B. Williams & Sons. 


BELTING, RUBBER 
Buckeye Rubber Products Co., The. 
*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
*The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co 
*New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Republic Belting Co., Ine. 
*United & Globe Rubber Co. 


BELTING, THRESHER 
Dawson Belting Co. 
*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
*Mount Vernon Belting Co. 
*New York Belting & Packing Co. 
*I. B. Williams & Son. 
*Victor Balata & Textile Beiting Co. 


BELTING, TWISTED 
*Alexander Brothers. 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 


BELTING, WATERPROOF 
*Alexander Dreadnaught—Alexander Bros. 
*Charlotte Leather Belting Co 
*Chicago Belting Co. 

*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 

Gandy Belting Company 
***Marine’’—McCauley Belting Co. 
Geo. Rahmann & Co 

*Chas. A. Schieren Co, 

*I. B. Williams & Sons 

*Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 


BELTS, WELL DRILLING 
*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
*Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 


BENCH LEGS 
*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine ('o 
*Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
BITS, AUGER, AND EXPANSIVE 
“Pexto’’—The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
BLOCKS, CHAIN 
*Wright Mfg. Co. 
*Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


BLOCKS, PILLOW 
*Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 
*Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
*Valley Iron Works. 


BLOWERS, FLUE 
*Sherwood Manufacturing Co. 


BOARD, FRICTION 
W. O. Davey & Sons. 
BOILER, RANGE, GALVANIZED 
W. B. Scaife & Sons Co. 
BOLT CUTTERS 
*H. K. Porter—‘‘Easy,” ‘‘New Easy,” ‘‘Allen- 
Randall.” 
BOLTS, CONNECTING ROD 
*Ferry Cap and Set Screw Co. 
BOLTS, EYE 
*J. H. Williams & Co. 
BOLTS, KING 
*Ferry Cap and Set Screw Co. 
BOLTS, NUTS AND SCREWS 
*The National Acme Company. 
*Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
BOLTS, SPRING 
*Ferry Cap and Set Screw Co. 
BOXES, SHOP 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
BRACES, BIT 
“Pexto’’—Tne Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
BRACKETS, WALL 
*Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*Valley Iron Works. 
BRASS GOODS, STEAM 
*Amerigan Injector Co. 
Crane Co. 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works. 
*The Lunkenheimer Co. 
*McRae & Roberts Co. 
*Sherwood Manufacturing Co. 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 
*Sterling & Skinner Mfg. Co. 
*The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
BRASS PRINTING DIES 
Pittsburgh Stamp Co., Inc. 
BRONZE BUSHINGS AND BARS 
*Sherwood Manufacturing Co. 
BROOMS, FACTORY, WAREHOUSE AND 
RAILROAD 
*Indianapolis Brush & Broom Mfg. Co. 
*The Joseph Lay Co 


BRUSHES, BENCH, FLOOR, ETC. 

*Indianapolis Brush & Broom Co, 
*The Joseph Lay Co, 

BUCKETS, ELEVATOR 
W. H. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Howe Chain Company. 
*W. A. Jones Fdy. & Machine Co. 
“Salem'’—Mullins Body Corporation 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 


BUSHINGS, PULLEY 


Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 
CABINETS, STEEL. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co, 


CANS, SUPPLY 
Eagle Manufacturing Co. 


CAR-MOVERS 
*Appleton Car-Moving Co. 


CASING, WELL 
National Tube Co. 
CASTINGS, BRASS, BRONZE AND 
ALUMINUM 
*Sherwood Manufacturing Company 


CASTINGS, GRAY AND MALLEABLE 

Detroit Brass & Malleable Works, 

Illinois Malleable Iron Co. 

*sherwood Manufacturing -Co. 
CATALOGS, SUPPLY HOUSE 

*R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 

*Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Co. 
CEMENT, LEATHER BELT 

*Alexander Brothers. 

*Chicago Belting Co. 

*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 

*Cocheco—I. B. Williams & Sons. 

*Chas, A. Schieren Co. 

CHAIN BELTS 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Howe Chain Company. 

*w. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
CHAIN, COIL, CONVEYOR, DREDGE, LOAD- 
ING, LOGGING, ETC, 

Howe Chain Company. 
CHECKS AND BADGES 
Pittsburgh Stamp Co., Inc. 

CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
FOR MILES AND INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
American Agramid Corp. 

CHISELS, CARPENTERS’ 

“Pexto’’—The Peck, Stowe & Wilcox Co. 

CHUCKS, DRILL 

*Detroit Twist Drill Co. 

*E. Horton & Son Co. 

*skinner Chuck Company 

CHUCKS, LATHE 

*Skinner Chuck Company 

*E. Horton & Son Co. 

*“Sweetland’—The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Ca 

CLAMPS, BELT 

*T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


CLAMPS, “C” 
Machinists’ and Toolmakers’ 

*Armstrong Bros, Tool Co, 
**Vulcan’—J. H. Williams & Co. 

CLIPPERS, BOLT 
*H. K. Porter. 

CLOCKS, WATCHMAN’S PORTABLE 
Hardinge Brothers, Inc, 
CLOSETS, FROST PROOF 
Jos. A. Vogel Co. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION 

*Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co. 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
Edgemont Machine Co., The 
*The Hill Clutch Co. 
*“‘Lemley”—W. A. Jones Fdy. & Mach. Ce. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*The Moore & White Co. 
*Geo. W. Pyott Co. 
*“The Reeves'’—Reeves Pulley Ce. 
*Valley Iron Works. 
*T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


COCKs, AIR 


*American Injector Co. 

Crane Co. 

Detroit Brass & Malleable Worka. 

*The Lunkenheimer Co. 

*McRae & Roberts Co. 

*The Wm. Powell Co. 

*The Sterling & Skinner Mfg. Co. 

*The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
cocks, BALL 

*Detroit Lubricator Co. 

*McRae & Roberts Co. 

*The Sterling Skinner Mfg. Co. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mint Supeiies 
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COCKS, CORPORATION 
Crane Co. 
*The Lunkenheimer Co. 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 


COCKS, 
*American Injector Co. 
Crane Co. 
*Jenkins Bros. 
*The Lunkenheimer Co. 
*“Ohio’’—The Ohio Brass Co. 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 
*Sherwood Manufacturing Company. 
*The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 


COCKS, STEAM AND SERVICE 
Crane Co. 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works. 
*The Lunkenheimer Co. 
*McRae & Koberts Co. 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 
*The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 


COLLARS, SHAFT 
*Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*The Hill Clutch Co, 
*w. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*Royersford Foundry & Machine Co, 
*Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
*Valley Iron Works. 
*J. H. Williams & Co, 
*T. B. Woods’ Sons Co. 


COPPERS, SOLDERING 
Chicago Solder Co. 
COUNTERSHAFTS, SMALL 
Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, 
Birkle Machine Works. 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT 
*Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*w. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
*The Hill Clutch Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Spiro—Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
*T. B. Woods’ Sons Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT, FLEXIBLE 
*Ww. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT, FRICTION CUT-OFF 
The Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co. 
*The Hill Clutch Co. 


GAUGE 


Birkle 
MOTOR 


*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*Valley Iron Works. 

CRABS, HOISTING 
*The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

CRANKSHAFTS 

*J. H. Williams & Co. 

CUP LEATHERS 
*Alexander Brothers. 
*Chicago Belting Co. 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 


CUPS, OIL AND GREASE 
*American Injector Co. 
Crane Co. 
*Detroit Lubricator Co. 
*The Lunkenheimer Co. 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 
*Sherwood Manufacturing Company. 
*D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
CUPS, PRIMING 
*The Lunkenheimer Co, 
CUTTERS, BOLT, RIVET AND WIRE 
°H. K. Porter. 
CUTTERS, MILLING 
*Detroit Twist Drill Co. 
CUTTERS, PIPE 

*The Borden Company. 
*The Curtis & Curtis Co. 
*Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 
CUTTERS, STORAGE BATTERY 
Porter. 

CUTTERS, TOOL HOLDER 
*J. H. Williams & Co. 
CUTTING DIES FOR LEATHER, PAPER AND 

CLOTH 


KE. 


*The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co. 
CUTTING AND GRINDING OIL 
“Tuloyl’’—American Agramid Corp. 

CYLINDERS, WATER, AIR OR 
National Tube Co. 
Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co. 

CYLINDERS, WATER, —_— AND BRASS 
F. E. Meyers & Bro. 

DIES, BOLT THREADING 

*The National Acme Company. 

DIES, BRASS E LETTERING 


Company, Ine 


GAS 


AND 


Pittsburgh Stamp 


DIES, PLPE THREADING 
*The Borden Company. 
The Oster Mfg. Co. 
*Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 


DISINFECTANTS 
“Phenyle’—American Agramid Corp. 


DOGS, LATHE 

*Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
*“Vulcan’—J. H. Williams & Co. 

DRILLING POSTS 
*Armstrong Bros. Toel Co. 
*Lovejoy Tool Works 
DRILLS, BIT STOCK, FOR WOOD OR METAL 
*Detroit Twist Drill Co. 

DRILLS, BREAST 
“Pexto’’—The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co, 

DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
*U. S. Electrical Tool Co. 

DRILLS, POST 

*The Crescent Machine Co. 

DRILLS, RATCHET 
*The Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
*Lovejoy Tool Works 
“Pexto’’—The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
DRILLS, TWIST, CARBON AND HIGH SPEED 
*Detroit Twist Drill Co 
*Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. 

IRE GAGE 


DRIL 
*Detroit Twist 
FORGINGS 
H. Willian & Co. 
DRUMS, CAST IRON 
*w. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
DRUMS, STEEL RIM 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
EJECTORS 
*American Injector Co. 
*Sherwood Manufacturing Company. 
ELIMINATORS, OIL 
*The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
ENGINE AND BOILER FITTINGS 
*American Injector Co. 
Crane Co. 
“Gunther Governor’’—Wright Machine Co. 
*The Lunkenheimer Co. 
*McRae & Roberts Co. 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 
*Sherwood Manufacturing Co. 
*m T. Williams Valve Co. 


WANDARD 
SAE: 
CAP SCREWS | 
USS SET SCREWS 


SAE NUTS 


SPECIAL PARTS 


YOUR SPECIFICATIONS, 


THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York Boston 


Warehouses: 


Factories: 


Cleveland, 


Chicago Detroit 
New York, Chicago 
0.; Montreal, P. Q. 


Buffalo 


When writing to 


Advertisers please 
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MLL QuUPPLUES 


EAGLE WELDED STEEL PRODUCTS 


OIL CANS, TORCHES, TALLOW POTS, FILLERS, ETC. 
Highest Class Oilers in the World 
INDESTRUCTIBLE—WILL STAND MORE ABUSE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE—AND NOT LEAK 


Any piece of EAGLE WELDED WARE can be placed 
over fire and heated to a point at which the metal would 
mejt, yet the WELDED seam would not open, This cannot 
be done with any other similar ware 

Oj} containers frequently ple over fire in order to 
thin the oils; EAGLE WELDED WARE is the only make 
that will phe stand this test and not leak. 

EAGLE WELDED WARE is STRONG where all other 


makes are weak. 


EAGLE WELDED STEEL GOODS are positively unaffected 
by heat. By our patented WELDING process all seams 
are fused and melted together without the use of a single 
drop ot brazing compound or soldering flux of any kind. 
By this WELDING peicces the two thicknesses of metal 
actually become one picce, thus literally doubling — its 
strength at the WELDE D joint. 


Seour On {COLLAR WELDED On 
LARS 
} WELDED 
On 
Ex7TRA HEAVY 
STEEL Balt 


WELDED 
SREAST 


‘WELDED 
Our OF ExtsTeam 


oor 
WELDED Ow 


Heavy 


One PIECE 
Hoop ExTENDS 4a FROM BOTTOM 


Sectional Cut Showing Construction 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


EAGLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Largest Oil Can Mz ake ors in America WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


FIFTY-ONE YEARS of sincere effort to furnish 
the highest quality of material and service to 
the mill supply house 


CLEANING AND POLISHING TEXTILES 
Journal Box Packing Prepared Wool and Grease 


THE J. MILTON HAGY WASTE WORKS — Philadelphia 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mini Surpiirs 
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ENGINES, HOISTING 
Fitler & Todd Co 
Tool Works 
FASTENERS, BELT 
*Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
FEED WATER SOFTENER AND PURIFIER 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co. 
FILES 


Somers 


*Lovejoy 


*Delta File Works 
*Nicholson File Company 
FILLERS, OILER 
Manufacturing Co. 
FILTERS, WATER 
Scaife & Sons Co. 
FITTINGS, GAS FIXTURE 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works. 
FITTINGS, PIPE, MALLEABLE 
Crane Co 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works. 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co. 
FITTINGS, WIRE ROPE 
illiams & Co. 
FLOOR STANDS 
*Bond Foundry & Machine Co 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*The Hill Clutch Co, 
*W. A. Jones Foundry 
eg Patent Pulley Co. 
B. Wood's Sons Co, 
eValle Iron Works. 
FLUX, SOI ACID, PASTE, 
D STEARINE 
Chicago Solder Co 
FLY WHEELS, CAST IRON 
. Sales & Engineering Co 
1 Clutch Co, 
A. Jones Foundry and Machine Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
FORGES, 
Works 
FRAMES, WALL 
*Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co 
*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine ('o. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*Valley Iron Works. 

FRICTION CLUTCHES 
(See “Clutches, Friction’’) 
GAGES 

Starrett Co. 


Eagle 


Wim. B. 


W 


& Machine Co, 


ROSIN 


RIVET 


*Lovejoy Tool 


The L. S. 


MULL GUPIPILUES 


GAGES, CALIPER 
H. Williams & Co. 


GAGES, WATER 
*American Injector Co. 
Crane Co. 
Detroit Brass & Malleable 
*Detroit Lubricator Co. 
*The Lunkenheimer Co, 
*McRae & Roberts Co. 
*The Ohio Brass Co. 
*The Penn Engineering Co 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 
Ss. Ss. P. Manufacturing Co 
*Sterling & Skinner Mfg. Co. 

GASKETS 
*General Asbestos & Rubber Co 
*Jenkins Bros. 
*New York Belting & Packing Co 
GEARS 

‘aldwell & Son Co. 
‘alien Sales & Engineering Co. 
*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Ce, 
*Medart Patent Co. 
*Pyott Geo. W., Co 

GEARS, RAWHIDE 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co 
HEATERS 


Company 


**Vulcan’’—J. 


Works 


W. 


GLUE 
International Electric 
GRATES, BOILER 
*Valley Iron Works. 
GREASE, LUBRICATING 


HANGERs, SHAFT 
*Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*The Hill Clutch Co, 
*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
*Valley Iron Works. 
*T. B. Wood’s Sons Co, 
HATCHETS 
“Pexto’—The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
HEATERS, GLUE, ELECTRIC 
International Electric Company 
HOISTS, CHAIN 
*Wright Mfg. Co. 
*The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
HOLDERS, TOOL 
*Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
*J. H. Williams & Co. 
HOOKS, BELT 
*Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
HOOKS, HOIST 
*“Vulcan’—J. H. Williams & Co. 
HOSE, COTTON 
*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
*The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
*New York Belting & Packing Co. 
HOSE, FIRE 
ee Tire & Rubber Corp. 
*T! B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
*New York Belting & Packing Co. 


HOSE, RUBBER 
Buckeye Rubber Products Co., 
*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
*The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co 
*New York Belting & Packing Co. 
*United & Globe Rubber Co 
HOSE, STEAM 
*Hmpire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
*The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co 
*New York Belting & Packing Co. 
HYDRAULIC LEATHER 
*Alexander Brothers 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
*Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
ILLUMINATORS, GAUGE 
Manufacturing Co, 


INJECTORS 
*American Injector Co. 
*The Lunkenheimer Co. 


Adam Cook’s Sons. 
*Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 
GRINDERS, ELECTRIC 
*U. S. Electrical Tool Co. 
GRINDERS, TOOLS, ROLLER BEARING 
"Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
GUARDS, ELECTRIC 
*Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
GUNS, OIL AND GREASE 
*Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
HAMMERS, HAND 
“Pexto’’—The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
The Warren Tool & Forge Co. 
HANDLES, CRANK AND MACHINE Ss. S. P. 
*J. H. Williams & Co. 
HANGERS, PIPE 
Joint’—The Penn Engineering Co. 


The. 


LAMP 


GLASS 


“Ball 


EDGEMONT 
FRICTION 
CLUTCH 


Co-operation for 
“Edgemont” Dealers 


advise on the proper clutch installation. 
most helpful, 
them for advice. 


The successful operation of 


supplied, fully able to handle the drive. 
breeds good will and confidence between 
and their customers. 


Write for the 
Dealer 


DAYTON, 


Extended 


Our engineering department is at your service at all times to 
Our dealers find this 
as many unusual clutch problems are submitted to 


Edgemont clutches is 
when the proper size and type of clutch is selected. By advising 
our engineering department of conditions, the proper clutch is 
This technical service 


Edgemont 
Proposition 


EDGEMONT MACHINE CO., INC. 
OHIO 


assured 


Photo of Service Stockroom, Velte Motors Corporation, Moline, Ul. 


will often relieve congestion in a stockroom. Investigate Steel if you are crowded 
for space. Tell us your stockroom requirements, and we will show you how 
small an investment will give you the space you need. No obligation, of course. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company, Aurora, Illinois 


“Edgemont” dealers 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suvpiies 
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HULL QUPPLUES 


Heavy Rigid Pillow Block 


and Clamp Box 
“Pioneer” Steel 
Post) Hanger 


“Hallowell” Cold Rolled = 
Steel Shaft Collar [sn PHONEER. SAFE 
© 


Split Safety 
Shaft Collar : ane “Pioneer” Steel 
Adjustable Pillow Block 
Patented 


Headless Set Screw “Pioneer” Steel : 
Line Shaft Hanger “Standco” 
Compression Shaft Coupling 


Filister Head 
Cap Serew 


“Standco” “Hallowell” 
Hollow Set Screw Hexagon Head Square Head Steel Bench Leg 
Pat's Pending Cap Screw Set Screw Patd and Pats Pending 


Manufactured by 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
(The “Pioneer” Steel Hanger People.) 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL Supplies 
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*Sherwood Manufacturing Company. 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 


INKS, MARKING AND STENCIL 
Pittsburgh Stamp Company, Inc, 
JACKS, LIFTING 
Works 
LACK LEATUEK 
*Chicago Belting Co. 

*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 

*New York Leather Belting Co. 

*Chas, A. Schieren Co. 
*l. B. Williams & Sons. 
LACING, BEL 
Steel Lacing C 

LAMP GUARDS 
*Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 

LEATHER BEI 
“Belting, Leather.’’) 

LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
*Alexander Brothers. 
*Chicago Belting Co. 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
LEATHERS, HAND 
*Chicago Belting Co. 
*Chicage Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
LEGs, BENCH 

*W. A. Jones F Saas & Machine Co. 
*Standard Pressed Steel Co. 

LETTERS AND FIGURES, STEEL 
Pittsburgh Stamp Co., 
LUBRICANTS, BALL & KOLLER BEARING 
*Royerstord Foundry & Machine Co, 

Loc KERS, STEEL. 
Metallic Mfg. Co 
Lt BRIC ATORS 
*American Injector Co. 
*Detroit Lubricator Co. 
*The Lunkenheimer Co. 
*McRae & Roberts Co. 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 
*Sherwood Manufacturing 
*The D. T. Williams Vaiv 

MACILINE TOOLS 

Fitler & Todd Co. 

MACHINERY CLUTCHES 

The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 
MACHINERY, COAL HANDLING 

*Dodge Sales & Co. 

*The Yale & Towne Mfg o. 

CONV EYING AND ELEVATING 
. Caldwell & Son Co. 

Sales E ngine ering Co. 

Hill Clutch Co 

> Chain Company. 

A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 

MAC HINES, GRINDING AND POLISHING 
*Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 


*Lov ejoy_ Tool 


METALLIC 
*Flexible 


(See 


Lyon 


iny 


Somers, 


MACHINES, MARKING, SPECIAL 
Pittsburgh Stamp Company, Inc. 
MACHINES, PIPE CUTTLNG & 
THREADING 
*The Borden Company. 
Curtis & Curtis Co. 
> Oster Mfg. Co. 
*Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 
MACHINES, PUNCHING AND SHEARING 
*Royersford Foundry & Machine Co, 
MACHINES, SHEET METAL WORKING 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
MACHINERY, — 
*The Crescent Machine o. 
Somers, Fitler & Todd Co 
MALLETS AND HAMMERS, 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
MATS AND MATTING, RUBBER 
Buckeye Rubber Products Co., The, 
*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
*The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
*New York Belting & Packing Co. 


MERCHANDISE CONVEYORS 
F. E. Myers & Bro. 
METAL, BEARING 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*Reeves Pulley Co. 
MILLBOARD 
Davey & Sons. 
MILL LEATHERS, ALL 
Chas. Bond Co., Philadelphia. 
*Chicago Belting Co. 
*The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
*Chas. A. Schieren Co. 

MILE SUPPLIES 
Fitler & Todd Co. 
MILL SUPPLY CATALOGS 
*k. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
*Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Co. 

MOTORS, AUTOMOBILE 
*Rteeves Pulley Co. 

MOVERS, CAR 
ar-Mover Co. 

MULE STANDS 
Foundry & Machine Co. 
Sales & Engineering Co. 
Jones Foundry & Machine Co 
Patent Pulley Co 
Pyott Co. 

Woods’ Sons Co 
Works 

NAME PLATES 
Stamp Co., 


RAWHIDE 


&. 
KINDS 


Somers 


*Appleton C 


*Bond 
*Dodge 
*W. A. 
*Medart 
*Geo. W. 
*Valley 


Pittsburgh 


NUTS AND SCREWS 
National Acme Co. 
OAKUM 
Davey & Sons 
OLL WEL ACCESSORIES 
Powell C 
OLLERsS, ELDED STEEL 
Manufacturing Co. 
OLLERS, PUMP 
“Cannon’—The Cannon Oiler Co. 
OILERS, LONG SPOUT, LINESHAFT 
“Cannon"’—The Cannon Oiler Co, 
OLLING DEVICES 
Injector Co, 


*The 
Ww. 


*The Wm. 


Eagle 


*American 
Crane Co, 
*Sherwood Manufacturing Company 
*The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 

OLLS, SOLUBLE 
—American Agramid Corp. 
PACKING, AMMONIA 

*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp, 
*Hollow Center Packing Co. 
*Montgomery Bros., Inc. 
*New York Belting & Packing Co. 
PACKING, ASBESTOS 
Tire & Rubber Corp. 
*Greene, Tweed & Co. 
*Hollow Center Packing Co. 
*Montgomery Bros., Inc, 
*General Asbestos & Rubber Co, 
PACKING, HYDRAULIC 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
*General Asbestos & Rubber 
*The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
*Greene, Tweed & Co. 
*Hollow Center Packing Co. 
*Montgomery Bros., Inc. 
*New York Belting & Packing Co. 
PACKING, LEATHER 
*Alexander Bros, 
*Chicago Belting Co. 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
*Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
PACKING, 
*Alexander Brothers 
*Empire Tire & Rubber 
*General Asbestos & 
*Greene, Tweed & Co. 
*Hollow Center Packing Co. 
*Montgomery Bros., Inc. 
PACKING, RING 
& Rubber Corp. 
Asbestos & Rubber Co 


“Tuloyl” 


*Empire 


PISTON 


Corp. 
Rubber Co. 


*Empire Tire 
*General 


SORBES- 


\_|_/ IT THREADS PIPE ACC 


pipe? 


ing machine. 


the moving 


In the Forbes 
gear, which 
motor furnished 
The Forbes 
space, and 
ing machine In 
shop and 


machine the 


only rotating part 


ample power, 


requires less power, occupies 
about half as much 
addition, it is 
on the job 


costs 


Sold through supply dealers. 
for catalog and other 
threading Itterature. 


CURTIS & CURTIS 
354 Garden Street 


How much power 
should be required 
to thread a 12-inch 


That depends on the weight of 
the moving parts of the thread- 


type of machine, we found that 
parts, 
length of 12” 
approximately 
and required a 7 //.P. 
is the dic 


weighs but 325 pounds, and in the same test a 3 


one-fourth the 
as the heavy 


portable and serves 


Ask 
interesting 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


In a lathe bed 


<<} rom hook to hook a line of steel => 


including a 
pipe, weighed 


4,000 pounds, 
motor. 
carrying 


floor 
type of thread- 
both in the 


YA 


co. 


Are your handling costs 
eating into profits? 
IVE your machine operators /abor-saving 
helpers—the kind that work for practi- 
cally nothing per week. 

The Yale Spur-Geared Block and I-Beam 
Trolley System, pictured above, is used for lift- 
ing heavy pipe and swinging it into position 
on the threading and cutting-off machines. 

One man does it all without a helper, easily 
and quickly. This is the Yale Way. 

Other units of the Yale Hoisting and Convey- 
ing System include Screw-Geared and Differen- 
tial Chain Blocks, Electric Hoists, Electric 
Industrial Trucks,Tractors, and Trailers. Write 
for further information about the Yale Way. 


Yale Made is Yale Marked 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


ers of Yale uct 


Stamford, Conn. 


CY A L E-- J Hoisting Conveying 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suveires 
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Constantly In Demand—Easy to Sell 


“SKINNER INDEPENDENT CHUCKS 4-JAW 


Sturdy—Dependable— 
Accurate 


In the independent type of-chuck 
4 jaws are naturally preferable. 
This type of chuck is most adapt- 
able for all regular machine 
shop practice. Adjustable to the 
greatest variety of work. 


Hlustrated literature and catalog upon request. 


THE SKINNER CHUCK COMPANY 


NEW BRITAIN,CONN USA 
Established 1887 
New York Office: San Francisco Office: Chicago Office: London Office : ? 
94 Reade Street. Rialto Building. 552 W. Washington Blvd. 139 Queen Victoria St., E. C. 4 


COO 


Blacksmith 
Vises 


CIKRWERK VISES 
have that sturdy 
construction that means 
sure grip and long life. ‘ 
The leg and body are made of the same 
high-grade steel as the gripping surfaces 
of the jaw—in fact, forged in one piece. 
And those gripping surfaces are hand- 
eut like a good file, so that they take 
firm hold with minimum pressure. 
All Sizes—All Styles \ | Sizes from 30 to 200 Pounds 
Every part made in our own Ill Ouikwerk Tools are fully 
plant — not assembled described and illustrated in 
our new cataloy—write for it 


The Warren Tool & Forge Co. 
258 Griswold St. Warren, Ohio 


You can depend upon them. 
Shall we send you our catalog? 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Supetirs 
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*Holiow Center Packing Co. 
*Montgomery Bros., Inc. 


*New 


York Belting & Packing Co. 
PACKING, ROD 


*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp 
*General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
*Montgomery Bros., 


*New 


York Belting & Packi ng Co. 
PACKING, RUBBER 


Buckeye Rubber Products Co., The 
*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
*General Asbestos & Rubber Co 


*The 


RB. F. Goodrich Rubber Co, 


*Hollow Center Packing Co. 
*Montgomery Bros., Inc 


*New 


York Belting & Packing Co. 
PACKING, SHEET 


*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
*General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 


*The 


B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


*Hollow Center Packing Co. 
*“Jenkins '96'’—Jenkins Bros. 
*Montgomery Bros., Inc 


*New 


York Belting & Packing Co. 
PACKING, VALVE STEM 


*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
*General Asbestos & Rubber Co, 
*(Greene, Tweed & Co, 

*Hollow Center Packing Co. 
*Montgomery Bros., Inc. 


*New 


York Belting & Packing Co. 
PASTE, SOLDERING 


Chicago Solder Co. 


*Chi 


The 


*The 


PEGS OR PINS, RAWHIDE 
Co. 


cago Rawhide Mfg. 


PICKS 
Warren Tool & Forge Co 
PIPE THREADING TOOLS 
Borden Company 


Crane Co 


*The 


Curtis & Curtis Co. 


*Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co 


PIPE, STEEL 


National Tube Co, 
Crane Co 


PIPE, WROUGHT IRON 


Crane Co 


Som 


ers, Fitler & Todd Co 


PLATES, BASE 


*Bond Foundry & Machine Co 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co 
*Valley Iron Works 


PLATES, FLOOR AND CEILING 


Crane Co, 


The 


The 


Penn Engineering Co 
PLIERS 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co 


& 


SUPPILUES 


PLUG, BRASS AND FUSIBLE PULLEYS, FLANGE 


*American Injector 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 


*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*The Hill Clutch Co. 


‘The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
*The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 
POLES, TUBULAR STEEL *Reeves Pulley Co. 
National Tube Company *Saginaw Mfe Co. 

POWER TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES PULLEYS, FRICTION CLUTCH 
*Bond Foundry & Machine Co. *Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. *Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. *Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
Edgemont Machine . The *The Hill Clutch Co. 

The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 


*The Hill Clutch 


*w. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 


A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. *Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. *The Moore & White Co. 
*The Moore & ‘ae Co. *George W. Pyott Co. 
Pyott, Geo. W., *Reeves Pulley Co. 
*Royersford Woundry & Machine Co. *T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
*Standard Pressed Steel Co, Valley Iron Works. 
“TB. Wood's Sons Co PULLEYS, GROOVED 
PRESSES, DRILL AND FOOT *Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*hoyersford Foundry & Machine Co. *w. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Reeves Pulley Co. 
PRESSES, PAPER BALING *The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 
Somers, Fitler & Todd Co. *Saginaw Mfg. Co. 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS *Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
oR. = Donnelley & Sons Co. PULLEYS, HEADED 
*Wy nkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Co. *Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
PROTECTORS, ELECTRIC LAMP *Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*Flexible Steel Lacing Co. *Reeves Pulley Co. 
PROTECTORS, GAUGE GLASS PULLEYS, IRON CENTER 
Ss. S. P. Manufacturing Co *Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
PRUNING SHEARS Medart Patent Pulley Co. 


*The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, tne 


“Pexto'’—Pec k, y & Wilcox Co. *Reeves Pulley Co. 
PULLEY BUSHINGS *Saginaw Mfg. Co. 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. *T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
PULLEY COVERING PULLEYS, LOOSE 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
PULLEYS, CAST IRON *Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
Birkle Machine Works. *The Hill Clutch Co. 
*Bond Foundry & Machine Co. *w. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. *Medart Patent Pulley O. 
*The Hill Clutch Co. *Reeves Pulley Co. 
*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. *The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Ine. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. *George W. Pyott Co. 


*George W. Pyott 


*Saginaw Mfg. Co. 


*Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. *Valley Iron Works. 


*Valley Iron Works. 


PULLEYS, MOTOR 


B. Wood’s Sons Co. _— Machine Works. 
PULLEYS, CONE A. Jones Foundry & Machine t‘'o 


*W. A. Jones Foundry 
*Saginaw Mfg. Co. 


“The Ohio Valley Pulley Works 
& Machin < *Saginaw Mfg. Co 
PULLEYS, STEEL 


PULLEYS, CONVEYOR *American Pulley Company 


*Medart Patent Pulley Co. *Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 


and 


Jenkins or cone discs. 
Valves have full area. 


Can be packed under pressure. 


Half round seats prevent 
sediment. 
Pressures: 


VALVES 


are 


responsible 
valves 


They give service 
satisfaction. 


lodgment of 


150 200 1b, 250 1b. 300 1b. 400 Ib. 
Globe—Angle—Cross—Checks 


Send us your inquiries. 


Standard Valve & Supply Co. 


Walsh Bldg. 


Akron, Ohio 


Cocheco Raw Hide 


Made from the finest fresh domestic hides. 
Carefully prepared and finished. Positively 
will not stretch in use or harden and break. 
Is strong, pliable and lasting. 


More closely and economically trimmed 
than any lace produced. 


Specify Cocheco the next time 
you order. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 
DOVER, N. H. 


BRANCHES: 
71-33 Murray Street 157 Summer Street 14-16 N. Franklin Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON ¢ HICAGO 
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QUPPLUES 


CANNON PUMP OILERS 


force oil anywhere without 

wasting a drop. Oil is en- 

THE tirely controlled by oper- 
~ ator in whatever position 

46 CANNON the can is held. Combines 
speed with convenience 

and economy. Used in 
mills, factories, machine 


automobiles, tractors — 
wherever machinery needs 
lubrication. 
Cannon Long Spout Pump 
Oilers, made with spouts 
from 20 inches to 15 feet, 
are for oiling overhead 
shafting, hangers, etc. 
Many mill supply 
jobbers now sell 
Cannon Pump Oil- 
ers. If you do not, 
descriptions 


The CANNON OILER CO. "Relies, Ill. 


shops, on locomotives, - 


If We Did Not Know the 
SWEETLAND Lathe Chuck 


would give first class service 


we would not offer it. 


Vay we not have the oppor- 
tunity of showing you? 


THE HOGGSON & 
PETTIS MFG. CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


~ 


One Man or a Dozen? _ 


What concern wouldn’t invest $5.00 to save 11 
men’s time and wages. The ATLAS Car Mover is 
the best and most powerful device ever made for 
starting and moving loaded ears by hand. Its 
compound leverage exerts a double leverage of tre- 
mendous foree. Many other good points. 


The ATLAS is a quick 
sure, profitable seller 


Write for discounts 
APPLETON 
CAR-MOVER 
COMPANY 
Appleton, Wis. 


PARKER VISES 


LEADERS EVER SINCE 


PIONEERS 1842 


PARKER SUPERIOR SAYS: 
7 Reasons Why—SECOND—THE SLIDE 


Strengthened with a 
Solid Steel Bar cast 
into its entire length 
(D.D.). A patented 
feature found only on 
Parker Vises. 


The Charles 
Parker Co. 


“‘Master Vise Makers’’ 
Meriden, Conn. 


Reducing Valves 
ARE STANDARD 


Do You Carry 
Them in Stock? 


MASON REGULATOR CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WATER-PROOF 


Wax Belt Dressing 


1.—Produces maximum traction power. 

2—Water-proofs and preserves belts. 

3.—Contains no rosin, alkali, soap, tar, or other injurious 
substances. 

4—Endorsed by belt manufacturers and large distributors. 


Jobbers: Write for prices and samples. 


CANTOL WAX COMPANY 


Bloomington Indiana 


ELEVATOR 
BUCKETS 


Enjoying dominance in their field for 


nearly half a century, Salem Buckets 
and are known universally for their util- 
Gean. Gelivery at ity and dependable service. 


high speed. Corners 
and bottom arc 
rounded Made of 
one piece of mate- 
rial No band on 


Mullins Body Corporation 
fo sheryl Stamping Dept. “A” 
as a shovel. 102 Mill Street Salem, Ohio 
Successors to The W. J. Clark Co. 


Price-list on request. 


of Every Description 
HYDRAULIC | pee 
Our Branded Products Distributed Through 
Agents 
Jobbers and Dealers Supplied Under Private 
Brands 


MONTGOMERY BROS., INC. - 


MANUFACTURERS 
45 S. Second St. Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention 
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Manufacturers OCEAN BRAND MANILA With Green Thread 


OPE MANILA ROPE 


Write us today asking about our special proposition on Rope 


for supply houses. 


E. T. RUGG & CO. Dep. NEWARK, OHIO 


Manufacturers OCEAN BRAND MANILA With Green Thread 


UG 


PULLEYS, STEEL RIM PUNCHES, SHEET METAL 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
PULLEYS, STEP AND TAPER CONE RACKS, STORAGE 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
*wW. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. RAILS, ELECTRIC MOTOR 
*Medart Patent I Birkle Machine Works. 
*T'he Ohio Valley Pulley orks, Inc. RASPS 
Co. *Delta File Works. 
Mie. Co. *Nicholson File Company. 
PULLEYS, WOOD SPLIT RATCHETS 
*Dodge Sales & Engine — Co. *Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
*Reeves Pull ey Co. *Detroit Twist_ Drill Co. 
*Saginaw Mfg. Co. *Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. 
>UMPS, HAN WE REGULATORS, PRESSURE 
F.E ane re *The Ohio Brass Co. 
E. Myers ro. 
. ROD ENDS 
JET *J. H. Williams & Co. 
merican Injector 
*Sherwood Manufacturing Company es. HL wenn CONNECTING 
PUMPS, MINE 
F. E. Myers & Bro ROPE DRIVES 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
PUMPS, OIL H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
*Detroit Lubricator Co. *The Hill Clutch Co. 
*The Lunkenheimer Co. *Medart Paient Pulley Co. 
*Sherwood Manufacturing Company. *T. B. Woods’ Sons Co. 
PUMPS, TANK ROPE, MANILA AND SISAL 
F. E. Myers & Bro. E. T. Rugg & Company 
PUNCHES AND DIES RUBBER GOODs, MECHANICAL 
*Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. Co., The. 
mpire Tire ubber Corp. 
PUNCHES, SCREW *General Asbestos & Rubher (Co. 
*Lovejoy Tool Works *The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


*Jenkins Bros. 
*New York Belting & Packing Co. 


*The 


SAFETY DEVICES 
Crescent Machine Co. 


*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 


*The 


*The 


The 


*The 


*The 


SAWS, BAND 
Crescent Machine Co. 
SAWS, SWING, CUT-OFF 
Crescent Machine Co, 
SCREW DRIVERS 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 


SCREW MACHINES, AUTOMATIC 
National Acme Company. 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 
National Acme Company. 


*Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


SCREWS, CAP AND SET 


*Ferry Cap and Set Screw Co. 


SCREWS, SAFETY SET 


*Ferry Cap and Set Screw Co. 


*The 


National Acme Company. 


*Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 


*The 


SEPARATORS, OIL AND STEAM 
D. T. Williams Valve Co. 


SHAFTING 


*Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*The Hill Clutch Co. 

The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 


. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 


Howe Double-locked Combination Most Plumbers and Fitters Know Them as the 


Malleable Iron and Steel 
Chain 


A deveiopment of the old type 
combination chains, which for 
years have been constructed with 
the rivets flattened at one end only 
to lock them to the side links. 


Our improved design embodies the 
DOUBLE-LOCKED pin — machined flat 
at both ends, driven tight into machined 
holes in the side links—actually integral 
with the side links. Pins cannot work 
loose and wear in the side links. All 
wear distributed over a large area be- 
tween pin and barrel of center link— 
elongation is minimized. 


Write for Catalog 100 


“Dependable” 
Brass Goods 
and 
Malleable 
Fittings 


Not only through constant ad- 
vertising in trade papers but by 

years of actual experience 
with them. They are recognized 
by these trade marks. 


Malleable 
Fittings 


Sold Through Jobbers 


Howe Chain Co., Muskegon, Michigan DETROIT BRASS & MALLEABLE WORKS 


Formerly Detroit Valve & Fittings and Detroit Brass Works 


Holden and Greenwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


N. Y. Office (Metropolitan District Only) 66 Cliff St, 
s ul H. ROMEYN SMITH, Eastern Sales Manager 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Supp ies 
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QUPPLIES 


‘Waterproof 
Leather 


We do not compete 
with our Dealers 


Our policy is honest cooperation 
with our dealers. We do not 
sell in assigned territory except 
through our distributor. With 
this protection, our dealers build 
up a profitable and permanent 
leather belting business. 


dre you open to a proposition? 


Write it in the Purchase Order 


"Comber Water Proof leather Belting ” 


GEORGE CO. 
31 SPRUCE STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Philadelphia Branch, !I48 North 3rd.Street 
New Orleans Portland,Me. Havana Buenos Aires 
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AIR AND GAS RECEIVERS 
HYDRO-PNEUMATIC TANKS 
HOT WATER STORAGE TANKS 


GASOLINE STORAGE SYSTEMS 


EXPANSION TANKS 
STEEL SHIPPING BARRELS 


GALVANIZED AND PAINTED 


STEEL TANKS 


RIVETED, WELDED OR BRAZED 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 


*Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 


Somers, Fitler & Todd Co. 
*Valley Iron Works. 
SHAFTING, TUBULAR (MATERIAL, FOR) 
National Tube Company. 
SHEARS, SQUARING 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
SHEAVES, MANILA AND WIKE Lok 
— Hill Clutch Co. 
A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
Patent Pulley Co. 
*George W. Pyott Co. 
*T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co 
SHIELDS, GAGE GLASS 
Ss. P. Manufacturing Co . 
SLEEVES AND SOCKETS, DRILL 
*Lovejoy Tool Works 


SNIPS AND SILEARS 
“Pexto’—The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co 
SOCKETS, WIRE ROPE 
H. Williams & Co. 
SOLDER, BAR AND WIRE 
Chicago Solder Company. 


SOLDERING COPPERS, FLUX, PASTE 
SALTS 
Chicago Solder Company 
SPROCKETS 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co. 
*The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 


*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*George W. 


Pyott Co. 
SQUARES, STEEL 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 


STEAM SPECIALTIES 


*American Injector Co. 
Crane Co. 


AND 


*Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works. 
*The Lunkenhenner Co. 
*¥Sherwoud fanulvetur ne Co, 
Standard Valve & Supply Co. 
*Sterling & skinner Mfg. Co. 
Strong, Carlyle & Hammond Co. 
*The MeRae & Roberts Co. 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 
*The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
STEEL STAMPS AND MARKING 
*The Hoggson & Pettis tea Co 
Pittsburgh Stamp Co., In 
STENC IL s, SHIP PING 
Pittsburgh Stamp Co., Inc. 
STOCKS AND DIES 
*The Borden Company. 
Crane Co. 
The Oster Mfg. Co. 
*The Curtis & Curtis Co. 
*Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co 
STRAINERS 
*American Injector Co. 
STRAPS, 
*Alexander Brothers. 
*Chicago Belting Co. 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
STUDs, MILLED 
Cap and Set Screw Co. 
SWIVELS, HOOK 
H. Williams & Co. 
TANKS, FOR AIR, GAS AND LIQUIDS 
Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co. 
TANKS, SEAMLESS 
National Tube Company. 
TAPE, RUBBER 
3uckeye Rubber Products Co., 
The L. S. Starrett Co. 


DIES 


LEATHER 


*Ferry 


*J. 


STEEL 


The. 


TAPS, COLLAPSING 
National 


*The Acme Co, 


THUMB — AND SCREWS 
*J. H. Williams & C 
TILING, RUBBER, INTERLOCKING 
*New York Belting & Packing Co. 
TIRES, AUTOMOBILE 
*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
TOOLS, BORING 
*Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
*J. H. Williams & Co. 
TOOLS, CARPENTERS’, MACHINISTS AND 
WHEELWRIGHTS’ 
*Nicholson File Company. 
The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
The Warren Tool & Forge Co. 
TOOLS, ELECTRICAL 
Electrical Tool Co. 
TOOLS, LATHE AND PLANER 
¢Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
. H. Williams & Co. 
TOOLS, PLUMBERS’ 
*The Borden Company. 
Crane Co 
*The Curtis & Curtis Co. 
The Oster Mfg. Co. 
The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
*Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co, 
*J. H. Williams & Co. 
TORCHES 
Eagle Manufacturing Co. 
TRACK SYSTEMS, SWITCHES, FROGS, ETC. 
Armington Engineering Co. 
TRADE CATALOG PUBLISHERS 
*R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
*Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford 
TRANSMISSION, VARIABLE SPEED 
*The Moore & White Co. 
*Reeves Pulley Co. 
TRAPS, STEAM 
Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
T. Williams Valve Co. 
TROLLEYS, OVERHEAD 
Tool Works 


*U. S. 


AND STEAMFITTERS’ 


Co 


Strong, 


*Lovejoy 


Pittsburgh Stamp Company, Inc. 
Canal Street, Pittsburgh 


Say it now on a postcard—Send me details of your sales plan” 


You are interested in 
“Pittsburgh” Letters and Figures 
from a sales angle 


“Pittsburgh” Stamps, 


dissatisfaction will have been removed. 

What you want is an article that will bring the cus- 
tomer back—not with a complaint but with an order for 
__ The usuai quality of “Pittsburgh” Stamps assures 
a rapid turnover—and a handsome profit. 

Here is the assistance we will give to you in developing 
“Pittsburgh” Letters and Figures: 


more. 


sales for 


1—Typewritten 
the superior 


EST. 1913 


If you can develop a pleasant and profitable business in 


sales 


Made Stamps. 
2—Co-operation of our Advertising 
ing cuts and writing copy for your next catalog. 


3—Polished sample stamp furnished for each of your sales- 
men to assist his talk. 


4—By appointment, our sales manager, Mr. 

will coach your salesmen on the finer points of selling 
“Pittsburgh” }Stamps. 

Let us prove to your entire satisfaction that a quality 

product is cheapest—both to buyer and seller. 


another source of complaint and 


talks, for your salesmen, 


outlining 
selling points of “Pittsburgh” 


Machine 


Department in furnish- 


Frank Weber, 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SuppLtes 
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Here’s one of the dealer 
helps that goes with the 
broad advertising 
campaign of Adam 
Cook’s Sons 


Vhis colored counter easel will tell the story 
of Albany Grease in a forceful, concise way 
for you, 

It is only one of the many attractive items 
included in our advertising campaign to push 
the sales of Albany Grease and Cook’s 
Lubricant. 

Dealer helps, suggestions, booklets, stock 
cuts are at the disposal of live-wire dealers 
who grasp the opportunity to cash in on the 
demand for Albany Products. 

The engineering world is being taught to 
think of lubrication in terms of Albany Grease. 

Capitalize on this fact, 
stock up on Albany 
Grease and Cook’s Lubri- 
cants. 


Write for leaflet M-1 today. 


ADAM COOK’S SONS 


708-10 Washington Street 


ed around the World NE 

since 1868 for fair W 

dealing, a quality YORK N. 
product and an un- Established 1868 


excelled service. 
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Operate 
on Dry Heat 


“INTERNATIONAL” 
Electric Glue Heaters 


are built on the fireless cooker heat retaining prin- 
ciple. No water both to boil dry and cause burn- 
outs, no burnt glue. 

Even dry heat gives more accurate temperature con- 
trol and lower current consumption. 


Woodworkers and other manufacturers who desire 

to reduce their glue costs should write for our bul- 

letin “Economical Glue Handling” and complete in- 

formation about International Electric Glue Heaters. 

|NTERNATIONALSELECTRIC COMPANY “International 

Electric Heaters 


ELECTRICAL HEATING APPLIANCES pea 
are better 


INDIANAPOLIS USA 


ARGUTO Oilless Bearings sell 
well because they wear so well 
that they have become a stand- 
ard specified by many concerns 


These two extracts tell the story better than we could 
in ten times this space. 

a letter :— 

“In April and November, 1908, we placed two 
\RGUTO Bushings in loose pulleys on saw counter- 
shafts running 600 R. P.M. 

“These have been in constant use since above dates 
and show no wear whatever. 


“These pulleys have never been oiled.” 

From purchase order specifica- 
tion of one of the largest ma- 
chine tool builders in the coun- 
try, who has used ARGUTO 
more than 20 years :— 

“Clutch Barrel Bushings must be 
ARGUTO Brand and no substi- 
tute. Data in accordance with 
our blueprint.” 

Are you ready to profit from the 
established demand? = Informa- 
tion on request. 


ARGUTO OILLESS BEARING CO. 


Smoother than grease. Pioneer Manufacturer of Oilless Bearings 


Outwears the best 151 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
bronze metal Philadelphia 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppiies 
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TUBING, STEEL 
National Tube Co. 
TUBING, RUBBER 
*New York Belting & Packing Co. 


UNIONS, BRASS AND IRON COMBINED 
Crane Co. 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co. 
VALVE LEATHERS 
*Chicago Belting Co. 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
VALVE STEM PACKING 
Tweed & Co. 
VALVES, AIR 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works. 
*Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 
*The Lunkenheimer Co. 
The Penn Engineering Co. 
*Sterling & Skinner Mfg. Co. 
VALVES, BALANCED, FLOAT 
*Mason Regulator Co. 


VALVES, 


*(sreene, 


BLOW OFF 
Crane Co. 
*Homestead Valve Mfg. 
*Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
he Wm. Powell Co. 
e D. T. Williams Valve Co. 


VALVES, CHECK 


Co. 


Crane Co. 

*Jenkins Bros. 

Detroit Brass & Malleable Works. 

*The Ohio Brass Co. 

*The Wm. Powell Co. 

*The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
VALVES, HIGH PRESSURE 

Crane Co. 

*Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 

*jJenkins Bros. 

*The Ohio Brass Co. 

*The Wm. Powell Co 

Standard Valve & Supply Co. 

*The D. T. Williams Vaive Co. 


VALVES, GATE, GLOBE AND ANGLE 
Crane Co. 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works. 
*Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 
*Jenkins Bros. 
*The Lunkenheimer Co. 


WALL, QUPPLIES 


*The Ohio Brass Co. 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 
*The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
VALVES, HYDRAULIC 

Crane Co. 
*Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 
*Jenkins Bros, 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 

Standard Valve & Supply Co. 
*The DL. T. Williams Vaive Co. 

VALVES, POP SAFETY AND RELIEF 

Crane Co. 
*Detroit Lubricator Co. 
*The Lunkenheimer Co. 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 

VALVES, PRESSURE REGULATING AND 

REDUCING 


Crane Co. 

*Mason Regulator Co. 

*The Ohio Brass Co. 

Standard Valve & Supply Co. 
VALVES, PUMP OR RUBBER 

Crane Co. 

*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 

*The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 

*Jenkins Bros. 

New York Belting & Packing Co. 


VALVES, RADIATOR 


Detroit Brass & Malleable Works. 
*Detroit Lubricator Co, 

*Jenkins Bros. 

*The Lunkenheimer Co. 

*The Ohio Brass Co. 

*The Wm. Powell Co 

Tne Williams’ Valve Cu. 


VALVES, THROTTLE 


*Detroit Lubricator Co 

*Jenkins Bros. 

*The Lunkenheimer Co. 

*The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 


VISES, BENCH 
Parker Co. 
VISES, PIPE 


*The Chas, 


Crane Co. 

*The Chas. Parker Co. 
*Curtis & Curtis Co. 
*Toledo Pipe Threading 
*J. H. Williams & Co. 


Machine Co. 


WASHERS, LEATHER 
*Alexander Brothers 
*Chicago Belting Co. 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
WASHERS, RUBBER 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
WASTE, COTTON AND WOOL 
*The J. Milton Hagy Waste Works. 
WATCHMEN’S CLOCKS 
Hardiuge Brothers, Inc. 
WATER CLOSETS, FROST PROOP 
Jos. A. Vogel Co. 
WATER COLUMNS AND GAGES 


Ss. S. P. Manufacturing Co, 
WAX COMPOUNDS 
Cantol Wax Company 
WHEELS, GRINDING 
*New York Belting & Packing Co. 
WINCHES 


*The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
WIPING CLOTHS, MACHINERY 
*The J. Milton Hagy Waste Works. 
WIRE SOLDER 
Co. 
WRENCH SETS 


*Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
*J. H. Williams & Co. 

WRENCHES, ADJUSTABLE 
The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
*J. H, Williams & Co. 
WRENCHES, ENGINEERS’ &£ MACHINISTS’ 
*Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
“Pexto”’—The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
*J. H. Williams & Co. 

WRENCHES, PIPE 


*J. H. Williams & Co. (chain). 
The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 


WRENCHES, SOCKET 
*Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 


Chicago Solder 


*jJ. H. Williams & Co 
YARN, LATH 
E. T. Rugg & Company 


YOKE ENDS 


*J. H. Williams & Co. 


MYER 


fo our many years of experience in 


ASHLAND 
OHIO 


MYER: 


POWER 
PUMPS 


the designing 


Purpose is du 


Correct 
dependable 


manu- 
the envious 

“ADS have made for 
designs, simplicity 
service with low 
are Myers Talking 


and sizes meet ¢ 


facturing of MYERS PUMPS for Every 
record MYERS PUMPS and WORKING 
themselves in their particular field. 
of construction, ease of installation, 
ost of operation 
Poin Styles 
depth, motive 
ments. 


Catalog on request, 


TheF.E.Myers& Bro. Co. 


\ #SELF 


and 


apacity, 


pumping require 


When 


You Have Inquiries For 


Approved 


Watchman’s Clocks 


Wire or write 


Hardinge Bros., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
4141 Ravenswood Ave. 


Chicago U.S.A. 


WG 


30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
30 YEARS ADVERTISING 


* THE GOODS FOR WHICH THERE IS A DEMAND 


H. K. PORTER, Everett, Mass. 


PORTER’S BOLT CLIPPERS 


“(New Easy’’, “‘Allen Randall’’ 


) T 


BENEFITS THE BUYER 
BENEFITS THE DEALER 


&8& 
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U. S. ELECTRIC DRILLS AND GRINDERS 


Send for 
: complete 
catalogue 


FY Ye 


THE U. S. ELECTRICAL TOOL CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland 


We have customers who have been buying from 
us for thirty-three years. Better join our family. 


The next time you need any Engine and Boiler Trimmings, Plumbers’ 
Supplies, Water Gauges, Gauge Cocks, Air Cocks, Steam and Gas Serv- 
ice Cocks, Bibbs, Basin Cocks, Brass Fittings, etc., mail your order to 


THE McRAE & ROBERTS CO. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Long Distance Phone—Cedar 74 


Power Transmission 
Machinery 


Your inquiries for complete line shaft 
equipment or for single items, such as 
friction clutches, bearings, etc., will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 
When desired we will forward sketch 
showing layout of equipment quoted 
upon. : 

Send us your inquiries. 

Let us work together. 

Catalog and prices upon request. 


THE jy CLUTCH CO. 126-128 South 


Clinton Street 
Cleveland, O. 


New York Office: 50 Church Street BIRKLE MACHINE WORKS—Chicago 


STANDARD IRON 
MOTOR PULLEYS 
FROM 14 TO 12 
INCH DIAMETER 
Shipped Within 24 
Hours After Receipt 
of Order 


Phone Main 754 
and 755 
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LL QUEPLIES 


Satisfied Customers 


Profitable Business 


Homestead Valves 


are rendering efficient service in countless Mills and Factor- 
ies throughout this country on water, air andjsteam lines; on 
operating machines, and in other places where the service 
issevere. QThe next time your customers are in need of a de- 
pendable valve ona troublesome line, be sure to recommend 


Homestead Quarter-Turn Valves 
Made in the Straight-Way, Three-Way, Four-Way and Angle 
patterns, of Brass, Semi-Steel, Monel Metal and special 


compositions, in all sizes up to 6" and in all pressures to 5,000 
Ibs. to the square inch. 


HOMESTEAD VALVE MFG. COMPANY 


HOMESTEAD 


“DAWSON” 
Balata Belting 


@ There is a Dawson Balata 
Belt for every service. As 
a belt making material, 
balata has no superior, and 
as to cost, stock variety 
may be enlarged on an 
even investment basis. 


Dawson Belting Co. 


Greenwich and Warren Sts. 


NEW YORK 


The enduring quality of 


Crescent 
Wood Working 
Machinery 


will eventually command the interested 
attention of all users of wood working 
machinery. Send for catalogue and price 
list so you will be prepared to quote when 
you receive inquiries. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 
96 Columbia St. 
LEETONIA, OHIO 


Here is how 

Sells Roller Bearings 
lower your power 
costs at least a fifth 


First: There is the cost of the fuel -—- you 
use less. Here are a few 
Second: Your freight and hauling costs are installations: 
lowered 


Third: The cost of handling—it is consider- 
ably less, 

—And then there is the saving on belts 

through the elimination of slippage. 

You substitute Sells Roller Bearings 

overnight without removins a puiley or tak- 


ing down a line of sha ting. They fit your 
present hangers, post hangers pillow 
blocks. 


In Sells Roller Bearings exclusively is found 
that split stee] sleeve that fits over the soft 
shaft, protecting it from wear. 

We'll send our book Anti Friction Power 


Transmission. 


Manager 


Royersford Foundry & Machine Co., 
43 N. Sth Street Philade!phia, Pa. 


Millers Milling 
Company 

Aunt Jemima Mills 
Company 

French, Shriner & 
Urner 

United Shoe 
Machinery Co. 

Gillette Safety 
Razor Company 

American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co. 

Newberry Cotton 


Mills 
Babcock & Wilcox 


Mfg. Co. 

Borden Condensed 
Milk © 

Dodg* Brothers 

American Car & 
Foundry Co. 


SELLS 
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THE SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


A department employing a dozen people devoting their 
entire time and attention to “hurrying up” your orders. 


The fact that we maintain such a department is an indica- 
tion of the importance we attach to every detail in the 
execution of your orders. 

This is YOUR department—maintained in the interest of 
BETTER SERVICE TO YOU. The phone number is 
Court 4860—Line 108. 


ing off, holding its own, or 
constantly increasing? 
“Tougher by test”’—the test of 
wear, knocks, and twists—is the 
only solid basis for a repeat-order 
business and good ammunition for 
new sales. That’s the reason for 
Mac-it success. 


Mac-its are so husky all through 

- we dare you to twist a head 
re) 
i We'll send a sample and block 
free to help you make the test 
(shown above). When convinced, 
make Mac-it endurance your sales 
insurance. Our advertising will 
help you. 


Prices and samples? 


THE STRONG, CARLISLE & 
HAMMOND CO. 
1394 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 


Boston, Detroit, Philadelphia 
New York, Chicago 


T your set-screw business fall- 


A *x” set-screw forced through solid steel: The illus- 
tration shows a Mac-it set-screw driven with a 14-inch 
wrench into a solid block of steel. Observe how a but- 
ton of solid steel was forced out in advance of the Mac-it. 


Square-head, headless, hollow, tool-po 


KNOW PITTSBURGHS HOUSE OF SERVICE 
| Somers, Fitler & Todd Co., 
4 ater St. —— pittsburgh. F 
MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 4 
loughe! by lest! 
" 
| 


